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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


M. DE LALLY AND THE HEADSMAN OF PARIS. 


M. pe Latty, the governour-general of the French possessions in 
the East Indies, in consequence of his unsuccessful administration 
of his high office, the violence of his temper, and the spirit of rigour 
with which he prosecuted reform in every department of that nest 
of corruption and intrigue, the French East India Company, was re- 
called to Paris, impeached before the parliament, and convicted of 
high treason, and a traitorous correspondence with the English. By 
the judgment of the parliament of Paris he was beheaded. Vol- 
taire was indignant at this act of injustice and tyranny, and assisted 
De Lally’s son, by his pen and influence, to obtain the repeal of this 
iniquitous sentence, which was at length effected, and the intelli- 
gence of which cheered the last hours of the patriarch of Ferney 
The son of this victim of legal injustice was the gallant De Lally 
Tolendahi, who distinguished himself as the advocate of order and 
law, in the most extravagant epoch of the French revolution, and 


deserved the fine eulogium of Burke.—eps. Nn. y. wir. 


Ix the course of a man’s life he is necessarily brought into the 
most extraordinary collisions, and frequently comes in contact with 
people who exercise no little influence upon his fortunes in the sub- 
sequent relations of life. 

Before M. de Lally sailed for the East Indies, and obtained the 
supreme government which resulted so disastrously for the arms of 
France, and the life of the governour-general of the east, he resided 
some time in Paris, where, as a young and elegant courtier, careless 
and inconstant in his pursuits, an unwearied votary of pleasure, and 
a polished debauché, he lived, like the other golden-winged butter- 
flies of that brilliant nobility, whose rank, fortune, and name secured 
license and unpunity for their wildest excesses. 

One evening, after a wild and noisy banquet, M. de Lally, and his 
light-hearted comrades, paraded through the streets of Pans, iw 


search of adventures, and in the hope of encountering some steady | 
citizens who had lingered out beyond their usual regular hours, at | 


whose expense they promised themselves much amusement. As 
they were crossing the little street of St. John, their ears were sud- 
denly struck with the sounds of musick and revelry, an unusual 
circumstance in so retired and tranquil a spot ; they gazed around, 
and saw the windows of the apartments in the third story of a house 
brilliantly illuminated. At this sight, they exclaimed unanimously, 
“they are giving a ball there; let us all ascend, and join in the 
dance.” No sooner said than done; they rang the bell cheerily ; 
and a man, with a frank and open expression of countenance, caine 
to their call. 

“Sir,” said M. de Lally, “we are respectable people, and are 
very fond of dancing; chance has brought us into your neighbour- 


hood, where, hearing the strains of your musick, we could not resist 


the inclination of presenting our respects to you, and craving per-| 


mission to )( in your merry circle. I pray you not to refuse us this 


civility, and I pledge myself you shall not regret having accorded it.” 


. ~ J 
“With the greatest pleasure in the world, gentlemen,” said the 


host ; “only, before you enter, I should like to let you know under 
whose roof you will be.” 

** That 1s not at all necessary ; your language and manners show 
you to be a well-educated person ; and we are confident that when 
in your society, we cannot be better situated.” 

“ Sull, gentlemen, it is my duty to apprise you with whom you 
are conversing: I am the executioner of Paris; I have married my 
daughter to the son of one of my professional brethren, and we are 


now celebrating the wedding.” 


A movement of hesitation and doubt was perceptible among the 


young lords ; but quickly reassuming their gayety, and smiling, in 
anticipation, at the idea of being enabled to say in the courtly and 
magnificent saloons of Versailles—‘* We have danced in the house 
of the executioner of Paris’—they replied, ** We shall be all trans- 
ported to make your acquaintance here, sir; your conversation and 
manners impress us, beforehand, with a favourable opinion of a per- 
sonage, whose name, we must admit, is not always pronounced 
without an involuntary shudder.” 

Once introduced, the young noblemen vied with each other in 
their efforts to engage the prettiest girls as partners, and entered into 
all the hilarity of the time and event. 


M. de Lally, unconsciously agitated and excited without knowing | 


wherefore, remained alone with the host, became insensibly inter- 


ested in his conversation, and put a variety of curious questions to || 


hin respecting his feelings and his avocation. 
“* But it is not you, sir, who actually go through the details of an 
execution, and perform the offices of the law with your own hand!” 


of the judgment. But, if the individual condemned should be a 
great nobleman—should you, my lord, for instance, be under sen- 
tence—I should hold it my duty, and consider it as an honour, to 
execute the doom with my own hand.” 

M. de Lally smiled, but in a constrained and uncomfortable man- 
ner, and soon retired from so ominous a companion. 

Fifteen years afterward, exactly to a day, M. de Lally was be- 
headed by this very same executioner 

In this year of grace, 1836, go to the street Des Marais, behind 
the Diorama, and knock at a pretty-looking house which has no 
number over the door ; you will be received by a person whose fea- 
tures bear a very strong resemblance to those of the unhappy Louis 
the sixteenth ; he will accost you politely, and readily answer every 
question you propose to him. He will show you his library ; for he 
is addicted to literature, and is a man of taste and refinement in 
such pursuits. If you press him closely, he will tell you earnestly, 
that he would sacrifice one half of his fortune to ensure the abolition 
of capital punishments 

Without any reluctance he will allow you to examine his museum, 
and will exhibit to you a little mahogany guillotine, and a large and 
broad-bladed sword. The guillotine is the first model of this n- 
strument that was ever made; and the sword is the weapon with 
which criminals of noble birth, (who under the old regime enjoyed 
the privilege of not being hanged,) were decapitated. After direct- 
ing your attention to a large notch in the edge of the sword near 
the hilt, he will say 

“In my father’s time, the noblemen and courtiers claimed the 
right of standing upon the platform of the scaffold, to witness capital 
executions. When M. De Lally’s head was cut off, a young lord, 
jogged my father’s arm, diverted the stroke from the spot it was 
aimed at, and the blade came in contact with a tooth, which turned 


q 


its edge, and occasioned this notch.” 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF NATIVE SCENERY. 


THE PEAKS OF OTTER, VIRGINIA. 

From the romantick hills in the neighbourhood of Lynchburgh, at 
the distance of three hundred miles, by the course of the James 
river from the ocean, we had several times looked, with lingering 
delight, at the far-famed summits of the Blue Ridge, known as the 
Peaks of Otter. These two giant pyramids of everlasting adamant, 
lifting their naked heads to the very clouds, were formerly, together 
with the Natural Bridge, standing in the same neighbourhood, the 
property of Thomas Jefferson. 

On the morning of the twenty-first of April, 1835, we mounted 
two native pacers of good condition, and took our departure from 
the beautiful city aforesaid, under a warm, blue sky, without a cloud 
And, let me advise all travellers, whether male or female, never to 
attempt this route to the Peaks and the Bridge in any other manner 
than on horseback. ‘The nature of the country, and the condition 
of the roads among the mountains, forbid the idea of traversing 
these regions in a wheel-carriage ; whereas a well-trained Virginia 
pacer will perform thirty miles a day, with the greatest ease and 
safety, even among the hills. We reached the foot of the principal 
Peak at three in the afternoon, and, in two hours more ascended 
the mountain five miles, on horseback, to a beautiful valley between 
the two Peaks, in which is a cultivated farm, with a thriving orchard 
of apple-trees, a small rivulet of pure water, and, best of all, a com- 
fortable log-tavern, very properly kept by Mrs. Wood, our extremely 
obliging hostess for the night 

We found, on our arrival, that there was no time for meditation 
on our past adventures, for the winds and clouds threatened a storm 
on the morrow, and it was doubted whether we should have clear 
weather for some days to come But we had a fortunate alterna- 
tive. The sun was shining brightly, and the flying clouds had not 
yet approached his evening pavilion. We called for a guide, pre- 
pared ourselves hastily for the enterprise, and resolved to see the 
surrounding landscape and the setting sun, from the awful sum- 
mit of the Peak, which was frowping like a dark thunder-clond 
above our heads. The guide conducted us upward in a faintly- 
traced foot-path, winding. for a mile and a half, amid rocks and trees 
and brambles, at an ascending angle of about forty-five degrees, till 
we approached within half a mile of the apex of the mountain. As 
we advanced, the trees began to disappear from around us, and 
stunted shrubs springing among the rocks, presented the only impe- 
diment in our path, which was becoming almost perpendicular 

But, by making alternate circuits, in zigzag directions, around 
the mountain, and availing ourselves of the aid of projecting rocks 
and deep-rooted shrubbery, we were enabled, with great effort, to 
ascend. When arrived within about two bundred feet of the sum- 


“ Not on all occasions, as I haye assistants ; I am only required || mit, we found the entire apex of the mountain to consist of vast 
to superintend, and am held responsible for the proper performance " rocks, piled promiscuously together, in the manner of cannon-shot 


stacked in 8M arsenal or fortress. Not a particle of earth—nor a 
shrub—nor a patch of moss—can be seen on these mighty boulders, 
which, if they should tumble from their cloud-capped eminence, 
would well nigh agitate the continent. To ascend farther seemed 
impossible, but our guide led us to a fissure among the rocks, where, 
by mutual assistance, we were enabled to accomplish our dosign ; 
and we, at length, found ourselves, with enthusiastick and exulting 
joy, on the dizzy summit of the highest mountain in the United 
States, excepting Mount Washington, in New-England 

Exhausted with fatigue, and overwhelmed with the glory of the 
prospect, we sunk, astonished, upon the naked rock, which had been, 
for innumerable ages, the companion of winds and lightnings and 
tempests; and which, piled upon a thousand others, seemed ready 
to topple down, and bury the world in ruins. But we clung to our 
position in spite of all its terrours; for the landscape beneath us 
was, beyond description, glorious. It seemed, as if we had a bird's- 
eye view of the universe 

On one side, to the north and west, lay the mountainous tract of 
Virginia, comprehended between the Blue Ridge and the Alleganies, 
tinged by the radiance of the setting sun. This vast region, as far 
as the eye could reach, appeared like the blue ocean, when its waves 
are high after the storms of the autumnal equinox. Scarcely a cul- 
tivated acre, or the smoke of a solitary human habitation, was dis- 
cernible in all this immense semicircle of undulating wilderness 

On the other side, toward the east and south, lav one of the best 
cultivated regions of the “ old dominion.” Not a solitary hill seemed 
to break the perfect uniformity of a vast plain, which lay like the 
motionless waters of the Caribbean sea in a midsummer calm of the 
torrid zone. Cultivated plantations, separated from each other by 
strips of woodland, and watered by little rivulets, winding, like 
threads of glass, along the landscape, presented a beautiful and mul- 
tiform patchwork more wonderful than the precious mosaick in the 
sacramental altar of St. Peter's 

The smoke of a thousand log-cottages rolled upon the rsing wind. 
The rocks of the Peak of Otter, on which we stood in speechless 
adoration of Him who had piled them there, echoed the voice of the 
winds from the deep caverns beneath our feet, and we were warned 
by the setting sun, that we must descend to the ordinary level of 
mortal man, and abandon our temporary residence among the stars. 

But who will hereafter visit this giddy height, and shudder upon 
its beetling precipice, without calling to mind the following melan- 
choly incident connected with the history of the last visiter to the 
Peak, previous to the ascension of our little party ! 

A young gentleman, of a neighbouring village, whose name I in- 
tentionally suppress, had become, unfortunately, like too many of 
his age and country, addicted to the free use of alcoholick liquors. 
For many months, his friends had forborne to caution him on the 
subject of his excess. At length, and only a few days previous to 
our arrival at the Peak, one of his intimate acquaintances resolved 
to speak to him of his folly and its inevitable result; but his proud 
spirit could neither endure the rebuke, nor resolve on reformation 
His moral feelings were too strong for the one, and too weak for 
the other. He instantly left his home, and travelled fifteen miles 
to the summit of the very rock on which it was our fortune to stand, 
the next succeeding visiters. He was unattended, and, therefore, 
we can only conjecture his emotions, but we have better evidence 
than conjecture of the object of his visit. ‘This was no other than 
self-destruction, as the catastrophe will show. But, although, as we 
shall see, he had the reckless hardthood of a suicide, he could not 
summon to his aid the audacious intrepidity required to precipitate 
himself, thus alone, from the awful summit. We may suppose him 


to meditate thus with himself: “I am, indeed, lost to virtue—lost 


, to manly thoughts—lost to the noblest sallies of the soul—for | can- 


not cast from me the loathsome burden of intemperance. But I 
have too much self-esteem to live in perpetual disgrace. I am, 
therefore, resolved to die. And, vet, I have so far debased my na- 
ture as to find myself a coward ; else would I now plunge headlong 
from this fearful height, and dash myself in pieces among the rocks 
below. But fear is my master, and I cannot disobey. How fear- 
ful the thought of becoming food for the mountain-eagle, and laying 
mv bones to bleach beyond the reach of man! I have a mother, 
who will never cease to mourn until she shall ascertain my fate, and 
weep herself to composure over the profligacy of her son. I will 
descend, therefore, and seek some other form of death.” He came 
down from the mountain, as is testified by one who saw him, and 
proceeded, without delay, to a small millpond, in the mountain- 
valley, of which I have already spoken; divested himself of his 
apparel, in order, as 1s conjectured, that his friends might ascertain 
his fate ; attached a stone to his body, and plunged to his death 

It was during the recital of this tragick story by our guide, that 
we slid cautiously down the rocks, on which the moral maniack had 
so lately stood, and, availing ourselves of the lingering twilight, 
sought our way to the hospitable inn. s. 8 





NOTICES OF POPULAR DISCOURSES. 








| 
PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S LECTURES. ; } 


Amone the various interesting discourses which have been delivered | 
during the present winter before the “ Mercantile Library Asso-| 
ciation” in this city, probably the most important were a series of 
four lectures on the structure of the earth, just completed, by Pro- 
fessor Silliman, of Yale College. This subject is one of peculiar in- || 
terest to the inhabitants of this continent, for it is to the geologist | 
that we are indebted for what we know of the mineral treasures of i 
our country ; and it is to him, and him alone, that we are to look for 
« full and correct acquaintance with the vast sources of wealth and || 
comfort, which at present lie concealed from our view, in the almost i 
boundless territory of this great nation. It is the business of the | 
geologist to make us acquainted with the solid parts of our | 
globe, with the nature of the various mineral masses of which it is | 
composed, the order in which these masses occur, and with the | 
relations which they bear to each other. He also teaches us how, i 
from gn examination of certain rocks or strata that are exposed or | 
readily brought to view, we may tell with certainty what strata are | 
to be found bencath them to an almost indefinite depth. Hence the | 
importance of a knowledge of this science to the miner—geology is 
to him what the compass is to the mariner. It directs him with an | 
unerring hand in the path he ought togo when in pursuit of a mineral | 
vein, or in search of any particular class of rocks. In fact, it is to | 
the want of a correct acquaintance with the principles of the sciences || 
of geology, mineralogy and chemistry among practical miners, 
80 many mining speculations have failed, and so much money has | 
been expended in attempting to effect what the scientifick man knows i 
In France and Germany there are national insti- | 
1} 











to be impossible. 
tutions for the education of miners in those departments of science 
which are immediately connected with the practice of their arts ; but | 
in this country, on the contrary, all is left to accident, and the im-| 
menise treasures with which our continent abounds, are either entirely 
neglected, or ignorantly thrown away. Nor is it the miner alone 
that is indebted to geology. ‘The chemist, the metallurgist, the en- | 
gineer, the botanist, the agriculturist, all find a knowledge of this | 
science essential to the profitable cultivation of their several pur- 
suits. Nor is this all—the study of this science is destined to an- 
swer a nobler purpose ; its various objects are calculated to excite 
our curiosity and stimulate our intellectual powers to the discovery | 
of those laws by which the successive events we observe in nature | 
are governed. Of what vast importance is it, then, that a general and 

correct knowledge of this subject should be extensively diffused | 
through the land ; and how can this be so easily and agreeably ef- 
fected as by familiar lectures, illustrated by suitable specimens and 

sectional drawings! Geology is one of the few subjects that can || 
be better taught by lectures than by books. It is peculiarly a science |) 
of observation. All the data on which the geologist founds his 
reasoning are derived from without. His illustrations must be seen, 
and in many instances handled, or he cannot be understood ; hence 
the importance of a viva voce lecture. The qualifications for a good | 
lecturer are, the industry to acquire, the skill to arrange, and the 
faculty to communicate knowledge. It is rarely that a man of bni- |) 
liant genius, or one endowed with the faculty for original research, 
makes a fortunate lecturer. Such a man is generally deficient in || 
industry and wanting in method. He cannot condescend to the || 
drudgery which it is absolutely necessary for the prosperous teacher to I 
undergo. His mind is too busy in endeavouring to extend the ! 
boundaries of science to find time to collect and arrange, witha view | 
to teach, the facts already known. Hence it is that some of the most 

popular and successful teachers of science, both in this country and || 


in Europe, are men who have done comparatively little in the way || 








| 





ing publick should be rightly informed on this subject, and we trust 
that Professor Silliman will not fail, ere long, to give the publick his 
views on this part of his subject in a more tangible form. The professor 
favoured his auditors with an instructive outline of the mineral trea- 
sures of our own country, more particularly of its coal formation 
He advanced many facts, and urged some ingenious reasoning to 
prove that coal is of vegetable origin—though both instructed and 
gratified with the professor's eloquent remarks on this subject, yet 
we must confess that we are not quite convinced of the truth of his 
position. His account of the origin and growth of coral reefs and 
islands could not fail to interest the most indifferent of his auditors 
On the subject of volcanoes, he was exceedingly eloquent ; his facts 
were numerous and important, and we think his reasoning founded 
on them sound, and his conclusions more than probable. But we can- 
not give our assent to the probability of the profi *s speculations on 
the construction of the sun. We think his exposition of the Wernerian 
and Huttonian theories was inexcusably short, and we cannot refrain 
from expressing our great disappointment at what he said on the use 





of granite as a material for building. At this particular juncture, a | 


man of Professor Silliman’s standing and experience ought to have 
been prepared to make statements of a more definite and practical 
description than those he advanced. They were vague, indefinite, 


unsatisfactory. We do not, however, wish to be censorious. These | 


lectures were eminently worthy of the learned professor. They were 
illustrated by numerous beautiful drawings, a few specimens, and some 
experiments. ‘They would probably have been more useful had a 
greater number of specimens been shown, and we think some models 


that || might have been exhibited with advantage. We trust that at no dis- | 
tant period Professor Silliman will favour the citizens of New-York 


with a more extended course of lectures on this subject, when he 
will have an opportunity of remedying these things. 


however, conclude this brief, and we are conscious, very imperfect | 
notice of these excellent lectures, without mentioning that the wor- | 


thy professor never neglected an opportunity of calling the atten- 


tion of his hearers to those marks of wisdom and goodness which 
are everywhere manifest in the visible creation, and which are so 


often presented to the consideration of the devout philosopher. _L. 





EXCERPTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. BULWER’S “ RIENZI.” 





LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Ir, in adopting the Jegendary lovel-tale of Romeo and Juliet, Shak- 
speare had changed the scene in which it is cast for a more nor- 
an clime, I doubt whether the art of Shakspeare himself could 
have reconciled us at once to the suddenness and the strength of 
Juliet’s passion. And even as it is, I believe there are few of our 
rational and sober-minded islanders who would not honestly confess, 
if fairly questioned, that they deemed the romance and fervour of 
those ill-starred lovers of Verona exaggerated and overdrawn. Yet 
in Italy, the picture of that affection born of a night, but * strong as 
death,” is one to which the veriest commonplaces of life would af- 
ford parallels without number. As in different ages, so in different 
climes love varies wonderfully in the shapes it takes. And even at 
this day, beneath Italian skies, many a simple girl would feel as Ju- 
liet, and many a homely gallant would rival the extravagance of Ro- 
meo. Long suits in that sunny land wherein, as whereof, | now 
write are unknown. In no other land, perhaps, is there found so 
commonly the love at first sight, which in France is a jest, and in 
England a doubt ; in no other land, too, is love, though so suddenly 
conceived, more faithfully preserved. That which is ripened in 
fancy, comes at once to passion—yet is embalmed through all time 
by sentiment. 





YOUTHFUL FEELINGS. 


In them, everything was young ! the heart unchilled, unblighted ; 


We must not, | 


of discovery—men, whose reputation arises from their unwearied di- i that fulness and luxuriance of life's life which has in it something | 
ligence in acquiring all that is known in their particular department, of divine. At that age, when it seems as if we could never die, 
their consummate skill in classifying and arranging their parts, and their i how deathless, how flushed and mighty as with the youngness of a | 
great facility and perspicuity of delivery. ‘These requisites are, in our || god, eek —y “he hearts er erp mecha! ec as 1 oe of | 
opinien, possessed in an eminent degree by Professor Silliman. Hence med aaa nats hog Ltr only preg yy elton all ite 
his popularity. We have seldom listened to a lecturer with such unmix- shapes, of poetry, all its airs, the melodies of Arcadia and Olympus, 
ed pleasure as we did to Professor Silliman during the delivery of his || all earth itself, even in its wildest lairs, another, nay, a happier hea- 


recent lecture on the structures of the earth. His cultivated mind is || ven, prodigal of the same glories, and haunted by the same forms! || 


evidently well stored with the facts of this important subject, and he | The golden age never leaves the world : it exists still, and shall ex- 
3 || ist, ye, health, poetry, ¢ . » young! 
is himself so enthusiastick a devotee to the science, and so warm |, ist, till love, health, poetry, are no more, but only for the young 
and animated in his prelections, that he does not fail to infuse into |! 
his hearers a considerable share of the same feeling. The audiences 


were the largest we have ever seen collected for a similar purpose, || Rienzi’s eloquence was in the mightiness of his enthusiasm. He | 





ELOQUENGE. 


| 
The great secret of eloquence is to be in earnest—the secret of | 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
—— —— ———————————————————:.:._— kms 


THE TIMES OF CHIVALRY. 


Sometimes they made short excursions, for the disturbed state of 
the country forbade them to wander far from the castle ; through the 
sunny woods, and along the glassy sea, which make the charm of 
that delicious scenery, and that mixture of the savage with the ten- 
der, the wild escort, the tent in some green glade in the woods at 
noon, the lute and voice of Adeline, with the fierce soldiers grouped 
and listening at the distance, might have well suited the verse of 
Ariosto, and harmonized singularly with that strange, disordered, 
yet chivalrick time, in which the classick south became the seat of 
the northern romance. 


What are riches and renown but the means to power’ And for 
strife, the shield of warriours was my cradle—pray the saints it be 
my bier! ‘These wild and wizard extremes of life—from the bower 
to the tent—from the cavern to the palace—to-day a wandering ex- 
ile, to-morrow the equal of kings—make the true element of the 
chivalry of my Norman sires. Normandy taught me war, and sweet 
Provence love. Kiss me, dear Adeline; and now let thy hand- 
maids attire thee. Forget not thy lute, sweet one. We will rouse 
the echoes with the songs of Provence. 











THE FREE COMPANION’S AMIE. 


|| The young Colonna was much struck by her beauty, and more 
\ by her gentle and high-born grace. Like her lord, she appeared 
|| younger than she was ; time seemed to spare a bloom which an ex- 
|| perienced eye might have told was destined to an early grave ; and 
} there was something almost girlish in the lightness of her form— 
|| the braided luxuriance of her rich auburn hair, and the colour that 
| went and came, not only with every movement, but almost with 
|| every word. The contrast between her and Montreal became them 
| both—it was the contrast of devoted reliance and protecting strength ; 
| each looked fairer in the presence of the other :—and, as Adrian sat 
|| down to the well-laden buard, he thought he had never seen a pair 


more formed for the poetick legends of their native troubadours. 





DOMENICHINO’S SYBIL. 


Reader, shouldst thou ever go to Rome, thou wilt see in the ca- 
pitol the picture of the Cumzan sybil, which, often copied, no copy 
Ht can even faintly represent; why this is so called ] know not, save 
that it has something strange and unearthly in the dark beauty of the 
;eyes. I beseech thee, mistake not this sybil for another, for the 
|| Roman galleries abound in sybils. The sybil I speak of is dark, 

and the face has an eastern cast; the robe and turban, gorgeous 
i though they be, grow dim before the rich, but transparent, roses of 
i the cheek ; the hair would be black, save for that golden glow which 
|| mellows it to a hue and lustre never seen but in the south, and even 
i in the south most rare ; the features, not Grecian, are yet faultless ; 
|| the mouth, the brow, the ripe and exquisite contour, all are human 
|| and voluptuous; the expression, the aspect, is something more ; 
|| the form is, perhaps, too full for the ideal of loveliness, for the pro- 
|| portions of sculpture, for the delicacy of Athenian models; but the 
|| luxuriant fault has amajesty. Gaze long upon that picture ; itcharms 
|| yetcommands the eye. While you gaze, you call back five centuries. 
| 
| 





RIENZI'S CHARACTER. 


Cola di Rienzi was no faultless hero of romance. In him lay, in 
|} conflicting prodigality, the chest and most opposite elemerts of 
|| character—strong sense, visionary superstition, an eloquence and 
|| energy that mastered all he approached, a blind enthusiasm that mas- 
| tered himself; luxury and abstinence, sternness and susceptibility ; 
| pride to the great, humility to the low; the most devoted patriot- 
} ism, and the most avid desire of personal power. As few men un- 
| dertake great and desperate designs without strong animal spirits, 

so it may be observed, that with most who have risen to eminence 

over the herd, there is an aptness, at times, to a wild mirth, and an 

elasticity of humour, which often astonish the more sober and 

regulated minds, that are ** the commoners of life :”” and the thea- 
|| trical grandeur of Napoleon, the severe dignity of Cromwell, are 
|| strangely contrasted by a frequent, nor always seasonable buf- 
|| foonery, which was equally a trait in the temperament of Rienzi, 
| distinguished his hours of relaxation, and contributed to that mar- 
|| vellous versatility with which his harder nature accommodated itself 
| to all humours and all men. 








THE PERIL OF SUDDEN ELEVATION. 


|| When, as in well-ordered states and tranquil times, men rise 


slowly, step by step, they accustom themselves to their growing for- 
|tunes. But the leap of an hour from a citizen to a prince—from the 
victim of oppression to the dispenser of justice—is a transition so 
sudden as to render dizzy the most sober brain. And, perhaps, in 
| proportion to the imagination, the enthusiasm, the genius of the 
man, will the suddenness be dangerous—excite too extravagant a 
| hope—and lead tu too chimerical an ambition. The qualities that made 
; him rise hurry him to his fall ; and victory at the Marengo of his for- 
| tunes, urges him to destruction at its Moscow. 





ITALIAN FEMALE PICTURES. 








and by the profound and almost death-like silence with which they | 
listened to the eloquent and learned professor, evinced the deep in- | 
terest which they took in the subject. We regret that the course | 
was not more extended. From the limited number of lectures, (only i 
four,) the professor was obliged to content himself with bringing before || 
his audience only a very general outline of his subject. His object i 
evidently was rather to excite than to gratify curiosity. In this we | 
think he has been eminently successful. He commenced by giving || 
a very general outline of the objects of his science, with sundry ex- || 
planations of matters necessary to be early understood. He then in | 
rapid succession, and in a very general manner, noticed the different |, 
classes of rocks and their peculiar characteristicks ; more particularly || 
dwelling on those facts which prove to us the great changes which || 
in former ages the surface of our globe has undergone. His re- || 
marks on the different kinds of organick remains with which certain 


| 


strata abound, were highly interesting and well calculated to lead i 
his hearers to useful speculations on the past and future condition of i 
this our little world, and on man its present occupant. 
much pleased with what the lecturer advanced onthe nature and va- 
lue of geological evidence. 


We were | 


{ 


It is of great importance that the read- 


never spoke as one who doubted of success. Perhaps, like most That ineffable and virgin expression which Italian art seeks for in 
men who undertake high and great actions, he himself was never || jts models; in which the modesty is the outward, and the tender- 
thoroughly aware of the obstacles in his way. He saw the end, || ness the latent, expression; the bloom of youth, both of form and 
bright and clear, and overleaped, in the vision of his soul, the crosses |! heart, ere the first frail and delicate freshness of either is brushed 
and the length of the path; thus the deep convictions of his own | away: and when even love itself, the only unquiet visitant that should 


mind stamped themselves irresistibly upon others. He seemed less 
to promise than to prophesy. 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 

No woman ever loved to the full extent of the passion who did 
not venerate where she loved, and who did not feel humbled (de- | 
lighted in that humility) by her exaggerated and overweening esti- 
mate of the superiority of the object of her worship. | 

What state could fall, what liberty decay, if the zeal of man’s 
noisy patriotism was as pure as the silent loyalty of a woman's love? | 

Woman's love is a robe that wraps her from many a storm? | 





| 

A NOBLE SOUL IMPRISONED. 

The noble Boniface himself, a man of great heart, and nerves of | 

iron, was kept in thraldom by the ancestors of the Orsini—his en- 

trances and exits made but at their will—so that, like a caged eagle, 
he beat himself against his bars and died. 


| 
| 


| be known at such an age, is but a sentiment, and not a passion ! 
| 





A SPARK OF THE DIVINITY. 


He who first arouses in the bondsman the sense and soul of free- 
| dom comes as near as is permitted to man, nearer than the philoso- 
pher, nearer even than the poet, to the great creative attribute of 
|God! But, if the breast be uneducated, the gift may curse the 

giver, and he who passes at once from the slave to the freeman, may 
| pass as rapidly from the freeman to the ruffian. 





ENTHUSIASM. 


Nothing ever so inspires human daring, as the fond belief that it 
| is the agent of a diviner wisdom. Revenge and patriotism, united 
in one man of genius and ambition—such are the Archimedian le- 
vers that find in fanaticism the spot out of the world by which to 
move the world. The prudent man may direct a state ; but it is the 
en‘husiast who reg tes it, or ruins. 


| 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


IRVING'S MISCELLANIES. 








LEGENBS OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN. 


Tue subjoined picture of Florinda, whose fatal beauty, like that of 
another Helen, was the cause of so much mischief and ruin to her 
country and kindred, is not surpassed by anything that has proceeded 
from the pen of the author of the “Sketch Book.” ‘The delicacy 
and perfection of the style, the sweetness of the language, the in- 
imitable freshness and enchanting luxury of the whole description, 
render it a chef-d’aurre of the author, and a gem of the purest water 


“The beautiful daughter of Count Julian was received with great favour 
by the Queen Exilona, and admitted among ihe noble damsels that attended 
upon her person. Here she lived in honour and apparent security, and sur- 
rounded by innocent delights. To gratify his queen, Don Roderick had built 

_ for her rural recreation a palace without the walls of Toledo, on the banks of 
the Tagus. It stood in the midst of a garden, adorned after the luxurious 
style of the east. The air was perfumed by fragrant shrubs and flowers ; the 
groves resounded with the song of the nightingale ; while the gush of foun- 
tains and waterfalls, and the distant murmur of the Tagus, made it a delight- 
ful retreat during the sultry days of summer. The charm of perfect privacy 
also reigned throughout the place ; for the garden walls were high, and nu- 
merous guards kept watch without, to protect it from all intrusion. 

“ One sultry day, the king, instead of taking his siesta or mid-day slumber, 
repaired to this apartment to seek the society of the queen. In passing 
through a small oratory, he was drawn by the sound of female voices to a 
casement overhung with myrties and jasmines. It looked into an interiour 
garden or court, set out with orange-trees, in the midst of which was @ mar- 
ble fountain, surrounded by a grassy bank enamelled with flowers. It was 
the high noontide of a summer day, when, in sultry Spain, the landscape 
trembles to the eye, and all nature seeks repose, except the grasshopper, 
that pipes his lulling note to the herdsman as he sleeps beneath the shade 
Around the fountain were several of the damsels of the queen, who, confident 
of the sacred privacy of the place, were yielding in that cool retreat to the 
indulgence prompted by the season and the hour. Some lay asleep on the 
flowery bank ; others sat on the margin of the fountain, talking and laugh- 
ing, as they bathed their feet in its limpid waters, and King Roderick beheld 
their delicate limbs shining through the wave, that might mval the marble in 
whiteness. Among the damsels was one who had come from the Barbary 
coast with the queen. Her complexion had the dark tinge of Mauritania, but 
it was clear and transparent, and the deep, rich rose blushed through the 
lovely brown. Her eyes were black and full of fire, and flashed from under 
long, silken eyelashes. A sportive contest arose among the maidens, as to 
the comparative beauty of the Spanish and Moorish forms ; but the Maunta- 
nian damsel revealed limts of voluptuous symmetry, that seemed to defy all 
rivalry. The Spanish beauties were on the point of giving up the contest, 
when they bethought themselves of the young Florinda, the daughter of 
Count Julian, who lay on the grassy bank, abandoned to a summer slumber. 
The soft giow of youth and health mantied on her cheek ; her fringed eye- 
lashes scarcely covered their sleeping orbs ; her moist and ruby lips were 
lightly parted, just revealing a gleam of her ivory teeth: while her innocent 
bosom rose and fell beneath her boddice, like the gentile swelling and sinking 
of a tranquil sea. There was a breathing tenderness and beauty in the sleep- 
ing virgin, that seemed to send forth sweetness like the flowers around her 

** Behold,’ cried her companions, exultingly, ‘the champion of Spanish 
beauty " 

“In their playful eagerness they half disrobed the immocent Florinda before 
she was aware. She awoke in time, however, to escape from their busy 
hands ; but enough of her charms had been revealed to convince the monarch 
that they were not to be rivalled by the rarest beauties of Mauritania. From 
this day the heart of Roderick was inflamed with a fatal passion. He gazed 
on the beautiful Florinda with fervid desire, and sought to read in her looks 
whether there was levity or wantonness in her bosom ; but the eye of the 
damsel ever sunk beneath his gaze, and remained bent on the earth in virgin 
modesty. It was in vain he called to mind the sacred trust reposed in him by 
Count Julian, and the promise he had given to watch over his daughter with 
paternal care ; his heart was vitiated by sensual indulgence, and the consci- 
ousness of power had rendered him selfish in his gratifications: Being one 
evening in the garden where the queen was diverting herself with her dam- 
sels, and coming to the fountain where he beheld the innocent maidens at 
their sport, he could no longer restrain the passion that raged within his 
breast. Seating himself beside the fountain, he called Flonnda to him to 
draw forth a thorn which had pierced his hand. The maiden knelt at his feet, 
to examme his hand, and the touch of her slender fingers thrilied through his 
veins. As she knelt, too, her amber locks fell inrich ringlets about her beau- 
tiful head, her innocent bosom palpitated beneath the crimson boddice, and 
her timid blushes increased the effulgence of her charms.” 








MADAME DE STAEL. 


Madame de Stael was undoubtedly the cleverest woman of her 
day, but Corinne was unfortunately as vain and as ambitious of no- 


tice as the weakest of her sex. The following anecdote, although 


very cutting, is very ill-natured, and gives us but a poor idea of the 


amiability of the daughter of Neckar. Her ambition was to shine ; 


she contested the palm of popularity with Napoleon, and was worsted ; 
and, by her attempts to engross the attention of society to herself, 
she became disagreeable, and a bore of the first magnitude. 


“The Baroness de Stael was always angry if an untalented man was intro- 
duced to her. A frend, one day, hazarded presenting to her a young 8 
officer, of captivating appearance. The lady, deceived by his good looks, 
exerted herself, and said a thousand flattering things to the new-comer, whom 
she thought, at first, struck dumb with surprise and admiration ; however, as 
he listened for an hour without opening his mouth, she began to mistrust his 
silence, and asked him such pointed questions that he was obliged to answer 
Alas! the poor man could oniy utter nonsense. Madame de Stael, piqued at 
having thrown away her trouble and her wit, turned toward her frend and 
said, * In good truth, sir, you resemble my gardener, who thought he should 
gratify me by bringing a geranium ; but I must tell you that 1] sent back his 
flower, requesting that I might never see it again.’ *‘ Why, then '’ asked the 
young man, quite aghast. * Sir, you must know the ranium is a flower wel 
dressed in scariet ; it pleases our eyes, but, when we gently press it, we can 
only extract an insipid scent.’ Saving these words, she arose, leaving the 
cheeks of the voung fool as red as his coat, or as the flower to which he had 
just been compared.” 








ALGERINE SURGERY. 

The art of healing does not seem to be in a very palmy state in 
Algiers, if we may judge by the pithy description given by the author 
of the * Pleasures of Hope,” of what he observed during his sojourn 
there. These gentry have been so long accustomed to the summary 
method of striking off heads, hands, noses and ears, that it is scarce- 
ly to be expected that they should become all at once proficients in 
pharmacy ; as they have given up privateering, however, we see no 
reason why their naval officers should not betake themselves to hos- 
pital practice, for which their previous extempore quickness of opera- 
tion must have not a little qualified them. 


“The Mussulman’s bigotry must ultimately retreat before civilization ; and 
heaven knows there is room enough for improvement in this barbarous land. 
The native population, though it will sometimes show you heads and forms 
worthy of a scriptural picture, exhibits incomparably more numerous objects 
of such wretchedness as you would not meet with in an European city: ele- 
phantiasis and blindness are excessively common, and disease and poverty 
may be said to walk the streets. Until the French arrived, there was scarcely 
an European su or physician in the regency, except some runaway 
druggists’ apprentices from Christendom ; now there is an established school 
both of surgery and medicine, under the inspection of talented men. The 
doctrine of fatalism opposes itself in imine to the very profession of medicine 





it of the 





and surgery, A French officer, who has written an q' 
describes an interesting scene which he witnessed between a young Arab, 
who was it in wounded to the French camp, and his aged father, who 
came to visit The leg-bone of the youth had been shattered, but his 
life might have been saved amputation of the limb. The old man hung 
over him in agony, beseeching him not to offend God and Mahomet by sub- 
mitting to the operation. His son followed the advice, and Mahomet took 
him to hunself in reward of his piety. There are, nevertheless, Moors and 
Jews who pretend to make both clinical aud s al cures, and women who 
are called in as sages femmes ; but the native ‘tors know not a tittle of 
anatomy, and scarcely the rames of their own medicines, many of which are 
noxious in the cases in which they are prescribed. In surgery they under- 
stand not even the use of a lancet. They console the cholick, the stone, and 
pleurisy with the application of red-hot iron to the suffering parts. This 
treatment often elicits shrieks of assurance from the patients that they are 
perfectly cured, and intreaties that the application may be removed. ey 
bleed and amputate with a razor, and stop hemorrhage with boiling pitch 
Dr. Abernethey, in lecturing on the disease of wens, said that he knew not 
how to cure them, and that perhaps whistling to them was not the worst 
prescription. In like manner, it is possible that the amulets bestowed on the 
Algerines by their holy maraboots, are among the most innocent of their cures.” 





IRISH BEGGARS. 


An octavo volume, of more than four hundred pages, has been 
published by authority in England, at the low price of about 
half a dollar, in order to make the people of the United Kmgdom 
aware of the shockingly destitute state of the Irish peasantry, and 
that some means may be devised to better their condition. It con- 
tains the examinations taken by the Poor Law Commissioners in 
Ireland, who were sent to that country to ascertain the propriety and 
necessity of establishing a system of poor laws for the relief of the 
destitute, impotent, and aged paupers. It is a most painful record 
of human misery, and on every one of its pages is imprinted * la- 
No wonder that its popu- 


mentation, and mourning, and great wo 
lation should emigrate to this country in shoals, and that New-York 


should be indeed a city of refuge tothem. The following autobio- 


graphy of a beggar exhibits a system of wretchedness and reckless- 
ness peculiar to the country, and unhappily too characteristick of its 
pauper population 


“Patrick Mitchell, a beggarman, says, ‘1 am forty years of age, and have 
a wife and two children. I support myself and them, and also my wife's 
|} sister, who ts blind and foolish, by begging, and by collecting rags and selling 
|} them. I sometimes give tape and pins in exchange ; but | can never obtain 
|} as much for what I collect in a day as would buy myself alone enough of 
food to keep the life in me My wife begs, and the people seldom refuse when 
they see the poor object that she leads about with her. We get more one 
day than we would get another; sometimes, of a wet day, we would get 
little or nothing, and other days we get a stone of potatoes: maybe we would 
not get two pence ina whole fortnight It is only when a man is coming 
home from a good market that he would chance to give a trifle of money toa 
poor person. When we go to beg at a gentieman’s house, it is always the 
wife that asks rehef, andthe answer is frequently, ‘Go from the door, woman ' 
what do you want here’ why do you annoy us in this manner! The farmers 
| are kindlier by far. It is the humble sort, that live on the road-side, that are 
really good to us ; but half the gentry, heaven bless them ' have no christianity 
| in them at all. 
| comfort. After my father died, I married, that I might have somebody near 
me to hand me a cup of cold water when I would be in sickness or grief: my 
wife left her service to marry me. Neither of us had either land or money, 
so we were forced to shift about from place to place, I selling rags and she 
begging. When the wife’s mother died, we took charge of the sister; and 
the people compassionate her so much, that she helps the family to live and 
take care of her.’ ” 








PLUCKING. 
The purport of this classical phrase is not perhaps quite under- 
stood in this country. It isa sort of analogical and allegorical phrase 
in the English universities, and implies that the party said to be 


| plucked has failed in giving satisfaction at his examination for his 
academical degree, and is sent back to learn more ere he can attain 


the learned step to which he aspires. A satirical little treatise on 


| the art of plucking has just been published at the university of Ox 
| n . 
| ford, showing how this process can be ensured with the least diffi- 


| 

| culty, and giving examples for practice. We copy the following 

| “Whereas Livy hath the following sentence, Hann sal Alpes transivit 
| summa diligentia, which meaneth, ‘ Hannibal passed over the Alps as fast as 
| he could ;’ so let him who desires a Pluck, departing from this method, con- 
| strue it thus, ‘ Hannibal passed over the Alps on the top of a diligence.’ Mr 
| Thomas T—— of ——, when he had construed Hanmbal Alpes transivit sum- 
| ma diligentia, ‘ Hannibal passed over the Alps on the top of a diligence,’ was 
| straightway reproved by the examiner as having construed wrong, whereon 
} he yet improved the wrongness by bad grammar, construing thus—* the Alps 
| passed over Hannibal on the top of a diligence ;’ and again, ‘ a diligence passed 
| over Hannibal on the top of the Alps.’ There ts another answer in the records, 
which some philosophers do consider to be the answer impudent ; fora pe 
being asked who ‘ Cwsar was’! answered that ‘he won the last Derby.’ 


Tson 
” 








! 





ABSURD WAGERS. 


| We had thought that the English were unsurpassed in their pas- 


| sion for signalizing every event by a wager, and in the absurd reck- | 


fidence in their judgment 
| Charleroi, will prove that they are not alone in their folly, and that 


| the heavy-headed Belgians, the Beotians of Europe, if they do not 
exceed, are not far behind them, in this species of folly. In a re- 


cent number of the Cabinet de Lecture we read, that 


“ The city of Charleroi has been made conspicuous as the scene of some 
singular wagers. Monsieur 8. staked a considerabie sum that he would ride 
ten leagues on horseback before a snail could craw! ten inches over a marble 
table sprinkled with powdered sugar. The same gentleman made another 
bet with one of his friends, that he could remain the longest up to the ne« 
in the nver Sarmbre. After he had been six hours in the water, Monsieur S 
sent for his nightcap, as it was his intention to remain there all night, upon 
which his rival gave up the contest.” 





PHILOSOPHY OF A FRENCH GRENADIER. 


In Campbell the poet's “ Letters from the South,” printed in the 
December number of the New Monthly Magazine, we read the fol- 


lowing instance of easy and complacent morality, a sort of off-hand 
illustration of the military code of ethicks, extremely comfortable 
to those who may at any time have business with these mustachioed 
casuists, whose sabre is the expounder of any difficulty of magnitude 


“ A sober observer will have no great difficulty m distinguishing a male 
from a female Arab, if it were only by the beard of the former ; but a French 
soldier informed me that, in storming their villages, he believed, from resem- 
blance of dress, women had been sometimes murdered, because the intox)- 
tated soldiers had not distinguished them from men. ‘1 myself, said the 
grenadier, ‘ was at a scene of this kind ; and gue voulez vous,’ he continued, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘it was either kill or be killed ; | sabred @ pawwre dia- 








ble who, | am afraid, was a woman, as the figure let a child tumble down. 
But if so, heaven will forgive me, for | was very drunk.’ ” Ly? 


My father was a pensioner ; while he lived we had a sort of | 





| lessness with which they hazard their money as a proof of their con- | and some to relieve me; and I can still discourse ; 


An incident which lately occurred at | 
|| fal spurt, and a good conscience 


|| dence of God, and all the promises of the gospel, and my religion, 





}| virtue and wisdom, in the whole creation, and in God himself. And 





|himself affected by it 
| jesty, dignity, and yet the calmness, the simplicity, the sobnety of 


SUNDAY EVENING READING. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Tue excellence of ae would justify its introduction into 
any form of worship, intended for the use of christians, upon any 
occasion whatever; for never, perhaps, was a more perfect form of 
prayer imbodied in words—nor can any mere human praise or pane 
gyrick do justice to its merits, as a specimen of composition of that 
peculiar character. It carries the evidence of its original slong with 
jit. None can pause and reflect upon its excellencies, without be- 
mg struck with the conviction, that the mind which conceived and 
dictated that form of prayer, was alone that which knew both for 
| what to pray, and how to pray, in the manner most becoming the 
agent in the act of prayer, and the object addressed by it. A pecu- 
liar air of well-sustained grandeur—a solemn and dignified simpli- 
| city, combined with all the warmth and feeling which is necessary 
| to give animation and fervour to devotion, is characterstick of it 
throughout. The flow of thought—the tone of emotion—the pro- 


| priety of expression—is the most correct and natural, yet the most 
| earnest and profound, the most elevated and dignified, imaginable. 
| Seriousnes is the feelings which predominates—a composed, a con - 


centrated seriousness—full of a reverential sense of the work of 
prayer. Let an individual enter into the spirit of each petivion, as 
its own nature and import would suggest—and so would he find 
His soul would rise with the gravity, ma- 


truly christian prayer. He would feel in whose presence he was ; 


j and his words (as the words of that unrivalled prayer are) would be 


reverently brief, concisely full, composedly fervent, eloquently sum- 
ple, and sublimely expressive 


THE FITNESS OF ALL THINGS. 


Nature is still gracious to all her children who cheerfully obey 
her laws. We must observe all the changes silently going on within 
us, that, by acquiescence with them all, we may continue, through- 
out life, to be dutiful to our great parent, and, in duty, find that en- 
joyment is provided in all the metamorphoses winch our physical, 
moral and intellectual being is perpetually undergoing—assured that, 
if not unwisely and vainly withstood, they are all for good. The 
child, the boy, the youth, the man, the old man, may each, during 
his own season, be happy, if, according to nature's mandate, each be 
“like the season ;"’ the one thing needful being contentment. Old 
Age! a brother graybeard counsels thee—nerer repne. Thus, 
though dull thy hearing, shall musick, nevertheless, find its way 
into thy spirit; though dim thy sight, its inner regions shall be lus- 
trous; and thy present, which, to them who know thee not may ap- 
pear almost pitiful, solaced by thy past, and strengthened by thy 
future, may be piously felt by thee to be the best, because the holiest 
of all the seasons of thy life 


IT 18 GIVEN TO ALL TO DO GOOD. 


There are those who have a gentler and more bounded ministry, 
seemingly more limited at least, though in reality with an expan- 


| siveness which may bear it beyond many that are deemed the most 


extensive, and that are the mest conspicuous, She who carefully 
and tenderly constructed the little boat of bulrushes in which the 


| infant Moses floated safely on the Nile, unknowingly but holily con- 


tributed her portion toward the splendid triuinph of Israel's emanci- 
pation from Egyptian bondage. Not less holy would have been her 
task, nor less divine her mission, had the child's destiny been only 
to feed the flocks of Jethro upon the pastures of Midian From those 
to whom the physical safety of the infant homan being in its fragi- 
lity, Or tue soothing of age in its mmfirmity, is 4 care, to those who 
fill man’s little separate world with order, harmony, and gladness— 
to those who are as the fire from heaven that was said, in times of 
old, to descend and consume the sacrifice on the altar, and who kin- 
die and inspire all that is high and holy in human intellect or en- 
ergy ; through all these, woman has her mission, too, equal with, 
though varied from, that of man, and often full alike of peril and 
glory ; as was theirs who stood by the cross when the disciples fled, 
and came to the sepulchre before the disciples stirred 


THE FOLLY OF DISCONTENT 


Suppose thyself in as great sadness as ever did load thy spirits ; 
wouldst thou not bear it nobly and cheerfully, if thou wast sure that, 
within a certain space, some excellent fortune would reheve thee, 
and enrich thee, and recompense thee, so as to overflow all thy 
hopes, and desires, and capacities ! Now, then, when a sadness lies 
heavy upon thee, remember that thou art a christian, designed to the 
inheritance of Jesus. Or, have they taken all from me! What 
now! let me look about me: they have left me the sun, and the 
moon, fire and water, a loving wile, and many friends to pity me, 
and, unless | 
list, they have not taken away my merry countenance, and my cheer- 
they still have left me the provi- 





and my hopes of heaven, and my charity to them too, and still I 
sleep and sa I eat and drink, | read and meditate, | can walk 
in my neighbours’ pleasant fields, and see the varieties of natural 
beauties, and delight in all that in which God delights—that is, in 


he that hath so many causes of joy, and so great, is very much in 
love with sorrow and peevishness, who loses all these pleasures, and 
choose to sit down upon his little handiul of thorns 


CHARITY 


| Charity, the most lovely of virtues, represents others as lovely 
as possible. It does not merely let us see an object as it is: it isa 
kind of sunshine which brightens what it lets us see ; whereas ill- 
nature, passing over all the shining parts of man’s character, dwells 
entirely on the dark side of it ; as a painter of low rank shall throw 
those beauties into darkness and shade, which his eye cannot en- 
dure to behold, because his hand cannot reach them. 


CHRISTIAN GREATNESS 


There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfortunes with forti- 
tude, when the whole world is looking on: men in such circum- 
stances will act bravely, even from motives of vanity ; but he who, 
without friends to encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even without 
| hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can behave with tranquillity and 
indifference, is truly great ; whether peasant or courtier, he deserves 


admiration, and should be held up for our imitation and respect. 
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PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 





FRAGMENTS OF RAMBLING IMPRESSIONS. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





WINTER TRIP TO NAHANT. 
Tue old chronicler, Time. strides on over these holiday seasons 
as if nothing could make him loiter. It may be a hallucination, but 
a winter's day, spite of the calendar, is as long to me as two sum- 





mer ones. I do not feel the scene pass. ‘There is no measure | 
kept on my senses by its evenly-told pulse. ‘The damp morning 


and the silent noon, and the golden twilight come and go; and if I | 


breathe the freshness of the one, and sleep under the repose of the 
other, and gaze upon the beauties of the third, why, the end of ex- 
Labour is not in harmony with it. The 
Life’s rapid tor- 


istence seems answered. 
thought that disturbs a nerve is an intrusion. 
rent loiters in a pool, and its bubbles all break and are forgotten 
Indolence is the mother of philosophy, and I “let the world slide.’ 
I think with Rousseau, that “ the best book does but little good to 
the world, and much harm to the author.” I remember Colton’s 
three difficulties of authorship, and Pelham’s flattering unction to 
idleness, that “ learning is the bane of a poet.’ The * mossy cell 
of Peace,” with its 


“ Dreams that move before the half-shut eve, 
And its gay castles in the clouds that pass,” 


is a very Eden; and, of all the flowers of the field, that which has 
the most meaning is your lily that “ toils not, neither does it spin ;” 
and of all the herbs of the valley, the 


* Yellow lysimacha that gives sweet rest,” 


I am of the school of Epicurus. I 
of Godwin danger- 


has the most medicinal balm. 
no longer think the “ judicious voluptuousness’ 
ous. Like the witch of Atlas, I could “ pitch my tent upon the 

plain of the calm Mere,” and rise and fall for ever to its indolent 

swell. And speaking of idleness (I admire Mochingo’s talent for 

digression— Now thou speakest of immortality, how is thy wife, 

Andrew”)—one of the pleasantest ways of indulging that cardinal | 
virtue used to be by an excursion to Nahant. Establishing myself 

unostentatiously upon the windward quarter of the boat, to avoid | 
the vile volatile oils from the machinery—Shelley in one hand, per- 

haps, or Elia, or quaint Burton—( English editions, redolent in Rus- 
sia, and printed as with types of silver) —with one of these, I say, | 
to refresh the eye and keep the philosophick vein breathing freely, | 
the panorama of ihe bay passes silently before my eye—island after 
island, sail after sail, like the conjurations of a magick mirror. And 
this is all quiet, let me tell you—all in harmony with the Socratick 
humour—for the reputable steamer Ousatonick (it distresses me daily 
that it was not spelt with an H) is none of your fifteen milers—none 
of your high-pressure cut-waters, driving you through the air, breath- 
less with its unbecoming velocity, and with the fear of the boiler be- 
fore your eyes—but with a dignified moderation, consistent with a 
rational doubt of the integrity of a copper-kettle and a natural ab- 
horrence of hot water, she glides safely and softly over her half- 
dozen miles an hour, and lands you, cool and good-humoured, upon 
the rocky peninsula, for a consideration too trifling to be mentioned 
in a well-bred period. And then if the Fates will me an agreeable | 
companion, (1 wish we had time to describe my beau-ideal) how | 
delightful, as Apple Island is neared, with its sweep of green banks 

and its magnificent elms—every foot of its tiny territory green and | 
beautiful—how delightful to speculate upon the character of its ec- | 
centrick occupant, and repeat the thousand stories told of him, and 
peer about his solitary cottage to catch a glimpse of his erect figure, 
and draw fanciful portraits of his daughter, who, the world says, for 
the sixteen years of her sweet life has had only the range of those 
limited lawns which she may ramble over in an hour—and, as the 
boat glides by, to watch the fairy isle sleeping, if the bay is calm, 
with its definite shadow, and leoking like a sphere, floating past in 

It is but a brief twelve | 


the air, covered with luxuriant verdure. 
miles from Boston to Nahant, and the last four stretch out beyond | 
the chain of islands, upon the open sea. To a city-bred eye and | 
fancy there is a refreshing novelty, added to the expanding influence 
of so broad a seene, which has in it a vigorous and delightful stimu- | 
lus. The mind gets out of its old track 
mental picture is changed, and it affects the whole. The illimitable 

sky and water draw out the imagination to its remotest link, and the | 
far apart and shining sails, each covering its little and peculiar world, | 
and sped with the thousand hopes of those for whom its lonely ad- 

venturers are tracking the uncertain sea, win on the mind to follow 

them upon their perilous way and breathe for them the “ God speed” 
of unconscious interest. It is a beautiful and magick sight, to see 

them gliding past each other on their different courses, impelled by | 
the same invisible wind, now dark with shadow, and now turning 

full to the light, and specking the horizon, like the white birds career- | 
ing along the edge of its detinite line. ‘The sea grows upon you as 

you see it more. The disappointment felt at first in its extent wears | 
away, as you remember its vast stretch under those blue depths, | 
which your eye cannot search ; and the waste of its “ untrampled 
floor,” and the different depths, at which the different spoils of the | 
sunk ships bave balanced and hung, and the innumerable tribes who | 
range their own various regions of pressure, from the darkest caverns | 
to the thin and lighted chambers at its surface, all come step-by step | 
upon the mind, and crowd it with a world of wondering speculation. | 
It is delightful to sit with the agreeable companion spoken of, and 

with the green waves heaving about us, to indulge in these wayward | 


The back ground of the |) 





| and unprofitable imaginations. It is a splendid range for a wild- 


‘winged thought—that measureless sea! I love to talk of its 
| strange mysteries. I love to go down with one who will not check 
me with cold objections, and number and shape out its inhabitants 
With such a fellow-wanderer, I have found palaces that surpass 
| Aladdin’s, and beings to whom the upper and uncondensed water has 
a suffocating thinness. But these are idle speculations to the world’s 
eye, gentle reader, and should be reserved for your private ear. We 
will go some summer afternoon, and talk them over together on the 
deck of that same deliberate steamer. You have no idea how many 
things are untold of the deep sea—how many dreams of it an idler 
man than yourself will weave out of its green depths in his after- 
dinner musings. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

“Gentle Sir Philip Sidney,” says Tom Nash, in two sweetly- 
flowing sentences of his Pierce Penniless, “ thou knewest what be- 
longed to a scholar; thou knewest what pains, what toil, what 
travel, conduct to perfection ; well couldst thou give every virtue 
his encouragement, every art his due, every writer his desert, ‘cause 
none more virtuous, witty, or learned, than thyself. But thou art 
dead in thy grave, and hast left too few successors of thy ylory ; too 
few to cherish the sons of the Muses, or water those budding hopes 
with their plenty, which thy bounty erst planted.’ “ He was not 
only of an excellent wit,” relates, in his own confused and rambling 
way, the eminent antiquarian John Aubrey, who was bern not more 


|| than forty years after Sidney’s decease, “ but extremely beautiful ; 


he much resembled his sister, but his hair was not red, but a little 
inclining, viz. a dark amber colour. If I were to find fault in it, 
methinks it is not masculine enough; yet he was a person of great 
courage.”* ‘He was, if ever there was one,” says another writer, 
“a gentleman finished and complete, in whom muildness was asso- 
ciated with courage, erudition mollified by refinement, and courtli- 
ness dignified by truth. England will ever place him among the 
noblest of her sons; and the light of chivalry, which was his guide 
and beacon, will ever lend its radiance to illume his memory. He 
died at the age of thirty-two, and if the lives of Milton and Dryden 
had not been prolonged beyond that period, where would have been 
their renown '” 

Glorious Sidney! It stirs the blood warmly about one’s heart to 
think of him 
him ; but his bright honour and his beautiful career, are among my 


It is somewhat late in the day, I know, to eulogize 


earliest historical recollections, and I have remembered it since 
with the passionate interest that in every one’s mind burns in, with 
an enamel of love, some one of the bright images presented in boy- 
hood You have some such idol of fancy, I dare answer for it, 
reader of mine—some young (for young he must be, or affection 
stiflens into respect)—some young and famous, and withal courtly, 
and perhaps * beautiful” winner of a name. It is Gaston de Foix, 
perhaps, with his fierce thirst for glory, (the pictures of him by the 
old masters are models of manly beauty) or the Fourth Henry with 
his temper of romance, (the handsomest man tn his kingdom,) or 
(if you loved your classicks) Alcibiades, (you forget, of course, that 
he was a voluptuary,) or the generous Antony, (‘ Shakspeare’s” 
rather than the historian’s,) or Hylas, or Endymion, or Phaeton, (he 
cleared the first few planets in fine style,) or some other formosus 


puer adored and sung by the glorious old bards upon the shores of | 


Tiber or Ilissus 


of graceful youth, the slight and elegant proportions of the boy, just 


He rises to your mind as | mention it—a figure 


ripening into the muscular fulness of manhood—his neck rising with 
a free majesty from his shoulders, and his eve kindling with some 
passing thought of glory, answered by the proud and deliberate 
curving of his lip, and the animated expansion of his nostril. You 
see him with your mind's eye—the classick model and classick dream 
of your scholar-days, when the sound of the leaves in the tree over 


you had the swell of an hexameter in your ear, and your thoughts | 


came in Latin, and a line of Homer sprung to your lips in your in- 


voluntary soliloquies. Ah! those were days for dreams ! who would 
not let slip the straming grasp of manhood—be it at wealth, fame, 


power—anything for which he is flinging his youth and gladness, 


and all his best treasures, behind him—to be once more the careless 


dreamer that he was—to lie once more upon a hill-side, and forget 


everything i the unquestioned and unshadowed blessedness of a boy ! 


SPRING. 


The spell of Spring is upon me 
sunshine, with a warm bland wind from the south-west, and moon 


A week of almost uninterrupted 


light nights of heavenly clearness, have given me the genial feeling 
of April, and made me already forgetful of the severities of the 
hardly departed winter. The channel of the lovely bay before 
my window is clear of ice, and the broad shallows on the shore, 
covered at this moment with a flood tide, twinkle in an un- 
broken surface of ripples to the very beach, and the atmosphere 
above it has the soft white mistiness of summer. Filmy clouds in 
the skv, and running water at my feet, and an air soft as May in my 
nostnis—who could be churlish! 1 
ing Openness in its expression, and the dry, sunny side-walks are 


trodden by the slow-paced invalids, and here and there an adven- 


turous housekeeper has set open her windows wide, and all looks | 


like summer. 
before ; and T am told by an oracular octogenarian that there comes 
always before the spring a season answering to the Indian summer 
in the autumn—a suspension of change—a truce of storms—as 
delightful as it is unaccountable. 





| * Very much the description of Shelley. 


Every face I meet has an enjoy- | 


I remember such a season last year, and the year | 














ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF ANCIENT ROME, 


A TRUE TALE OF THE COLISEUM. 


IN THREE PARTS—PART THE FIRST. 





““Micuty emperour! the gods regard thee with envy!” cried 
| Lwtus, the pretorian prefect, bending before the couch on which the 
| emperour reclined, while the slaves were preparing a sumptuous 


| banquet. 
| “That sinewy Greek god, omnipotent Commodus, is dignified 
by thy condescension in using his name,” said Eclectus, the cham- 
berlain 
* What is the slaughter of the Nemzan lion, or the boar of Ervy- 
/ manthus,” resumed Letus, “compared with the deeds of thy arm? 
Oh world, till now hast thou never witnessed true valour and mar- 
tial skill.” 
“Witnessed '" echoed Eclectus, “ nor has it witnessed yet this 


glorious spectacle. Here within thy palace-walls hast thou hitherto 


hidden thy wonderful prowess. Here in the shade, unapplauded, 
nay, unknown by thy subjects, fall, beneath thy imperial hand, 
giants and barbarian warriours from every corner of the globe.” 

“ While beasts the fiercest that ever made mortals tremble,” con- 
| tinued Ietus, “start at thy approach and sink beneath thy blow !” 
| ‘Not an Athlete can stand before thee '” 

* Jove ! how that last gigantick Scythian bit the dust but now !” 


“And the sable Ethiopian, too! I confess, oh Commodus, I 


trembled for the result.” 
* Drank ever blade more deeply of the crimson tide ?” asked the 


“Hermes! I scarce knew it my- 


emperour, with a savage smile. 
self ere it was twice plunged in his heart.” 

“In truth,” said Letus, * I think your sword, mighty Commo- 
dus, is instinct with slaughter, and has a natural thirst for the blood 


of these barbarians. Such amazing power never before dwelt in 


human arm.” 

“I swear to ye, good Lxtus and noble Eclectus,” said the em- 
perowr, modestly, “1 would not hear these things, but that I feel 
there is a certain foundation for your flatteries ; l ever loved, ay, 
in my earliest boyhood, the glow and glory of war. My father, Mar- 
cus, thrust ever on me pedagogues in what he termed ‘ branches of 
learning.” Pluto! how they wearied me! But my noble Moors and 

Parthians, who taught me to dart the glittering javelin and send the 
swift arrow to the mark—I know not how it was, but my very soul 
, and nature leaped to them.” 
“Would to Jupiter! my noble lord,” said Latus, “ you would 
| gratify your wondering subjects with the sight of your godlike skill 
in all the arts that become a man, a soldier, and an emperour! The 
| report of it is abroad on every lip, and, in the amphitheatre, when a 
gladiator makes a death-plunge, when the most formidable lion of the 
day lies at length extended on his back, the populace cry out to one 
another, ‘a glorious hit!’ ‘a sweet plunge!” ‘ worthy of aman "’ * wor- 
thy of a god!" ‘ Commodus himself could scarcely do better !’ 
“Ay! speak the knaves thus, my good Latus!” demanded the 
emperour, with evident gratification. “| think, then, it were better 
leave them in their opinion. Perchance were I to practise in the 
amphitheatre, it might lessen their esteem for my abilities.” 
* Oh gods !” exclaimed Eclectus, “ what a thought!” 
“ Beard of Jove!” cried Letus, ** your lordship’s modesty is as 
| great as your valour !"’ 


’ 


| ‘Grant us thy promise, immortal Commodus,”’ said the chamber- 


’ 


lain, ** exhibit thy godlike powers on the arena.’ 
| “And lest I be deemed a flatterer, a character I most thoroughly 
| abhor,” added the pretorian, “I must not conceal from your lord- 
ship that, although the mass of your subjects give full credence to 
every tale of your matchless might and skill, yet be there some who 
and ‘it is 
good to be an emperour !’ ‘ and when we see, we will believe!” 


shake their sapient beards and cry, ‘hum!’ and ‘ha!’ 


* How! friends! 


Be there such dull Romans !” exclaimed the 
“Were it but to still their 
saucy doubts, the thing you speak of might not be amiss.” 

“It would carry joy through all the city,” replied the satellites. 


* But an emperour as 


monarch, a shade crossing his brow. 





* Went not Nero even into Greece to wrestle at the Olympian 


games!" demanded Letus 


“He was overcome,” cried Eclectus; “but surely the fear of 
such -——” 


* Fear, Eclectus? 
Fear? 


By the immortal Jupiter! in my objections 
I did but jest. The great god Hermes bear me witness. 
I should meet with confidence, and before the assembled world, the 
boldest gladiator that ever trod the arena; let them hunt the Elbe 
or the Danube for their brawniest giants, let them bring Arab or 
Moor, Briton, Greek or Numidian, I will meet the best of them, 
foot to foot, hand to hand, before assembled Rome, and that as soon 
as notice can be given to these doubting slaves of mine. Go, Eclec- 
tus, announce to the people, that Commodus, their emperour, will 
cast aside his imperial robes and his imperial power, and challenges 
| the universe fora match. Begone! By the thunder of Jupiter! 
the thought makes my lagging pulses beat anew. Seti ! loitering 
slave, wine !” 
| The tawny Parthian presented a crystal charger of Chian. The 
two parasites withdrew, and Sefi remained alone with his master, 
, excepting the mute slaves who, waiting in an antechamber, came and 
went at the slightest summons, and for every idle caprice. 
| It was at certain times the practice of the emperour thus to feast 
alone, flinging off, with the cares of empire, much of its formal pomp. 
| He had been previous to this interview engaged as usual in practising 
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the sports in which he so much delighted, several gladiators having 
had the honour of dying beneath his hand to beguile the ennui of his | 
morning hours. Nothing was more common than such events in his 
amusements, which he had hitherto carried on either in the school 
for gladiators or in the private grounds of his imperial palace 
It appeared, too, that he every day grew more sanguinary, and on 








the present morning two unhappy slaves had expired beneath his | 


knee, amid the shouts and laughter of his select auditory. Fatigued 
with his manly toils, he had reclined to repose himself before his 
daily feast, when the flatteries and artifices of his chamberlain and 
pretorian prefect had started this new design, which, in that insa- 
tiable yearning for excitement, the most fearful penalty of all illicit 
or immoderate indulgences, had at once kindled his imagination. 


rod 


“Tt must be with thee quite alone, oh Commodus!” exclaimed 


| 


Claudius Pompeiauus the senator, the day previous to that appointed 
| 


for the imperial combats in the amphitheatre 
“ Am I not alone, reverend, sirs !"’ demanded the emperour, some- 
what impatiently 
Claudius looked around upon Letus, Eclectus and Sefi. 
* Even these,” said Pertinax, prefect of the city, * even these must 
be ne listeners to that which we have to say.” 
exclaimed Commodus, * knew I not your long- 


“Good Jove 
tried and upright characters, I might well deem it improdence 
to comply with a request so strange But, thanks be to the gods, 
I dare be indulgent to my servants, even when they press me be- 
yond patience. Good Letus, and Eclectus, your leave—Sefi, be- 
gone. Now, most learned senator, most wise and grave prefect, 
we wait your pleasure ; but be brief, for it is almost the hour of re- 
past, and that obstinate Scythian dog to-day has wearied me much 


Come, your business 
“Noble emperour,” said Claudius, after a moment's pause, 
“T know not, if thy time be so short and thy Lody so fatigued, 





whether 
“ Nay, on, Claudius; what disturbs thy placid brow ? 
clouded as tna. Hast thou pardon to ask for another convict! anew 


It looks 


love-match to urge among my subjects! a petition from the people !” 

“ We are come now,” replied Claudius, ** on affairs relating solely 
to thyself.’ 

* Myself!” 

“The day is almost here when, as thy proclamation goes, thou 
wilt display thy skill in the amphitheatre.” 

“ Ah, old philosopher, runs thy mind that way ?” 
“* Commodus, my master, my emperour, my son !” the aged man 
clasped his trembling hands, and tears rolled down his cheeks. 

* What—how—Claudius—what means this childish emotion ?” 

“Tt means,” said Pertinax, in the most respectful but firm tone, 
“ that Claudius Pompeianus and myself, oh Commodus, cherish for 
thee a love more true and deep than words can express—a love to 
which our own hives would be cheerful and inadequate sacrifices ; 
and we come before thee now to prove by our actions the fidelity of 


’ 


our friewdship. We place ourselves in peril to do thee service.’ 


“ What service '” demanded Commodus. 
“To put thee in possession of truth.” 
“Truth, slaves !” 

* Yes, oh prince,” said Claudius, “ among the gems of thy throne, 
this is wanting. We come to place it before thee. ‘Thy people are 
perishing. Plague and famine rage everywhere. 
thou hast appointed betray their trust and enrich themselves by the 


Lwtus and Eclectus trample on the whole em- 


The ministers 


most unholy means. 
pire, and thy appearance to-morrow in the amphitheatre 





“ Speak on.” 

“ Is regarded with horrour by all the good and wise.” 
“ Now, by the immortal gods, Claudius, this is too much !” 
“We have come to thee, oh emperour,” rejoined Pertinax, “ in 
Thou art young, and youth loves pleasure. Thou 


, 


peace and love. 
art powerful, and power is beset with temptations. Claudius Pom- 
peianus and myself are already old. ‘The world, which thou hast yet 
to traverse, lies behind us, past for ever. Our thoughts are on Ely- 
sium, our feet are in the grave. On the earth we have nothing to 
rience. Go not to-morrow on the arena. Son of Marcus, emperour 
of Rome, I have held thee in my arms ere thy tongue could lisp 
a word! and even now, while I reverence thee as my emperour, | 
cannot fail to love and counsel thee as a son.” 

** Thou hast a heart noble and true, oh Commodus!” cried 'Per- 
tinax, “1 see thy cheek touched with a pure feeling. Thou wilt not 
go to the arena.” 

“Ye are overbold, old men; age has its privileges, I know,” 
exclaimed the emperour, “ but they are not unlimited. 
ye have served me well and my father before me, but touch me 
not too nearly ; I may not mar my own pleasures and the sports of a 
city, to please two white-bearded servants, who, because their own 
veins are stagnant, have no sympathy with the leaping blood of 
others ; enough of this !” 

He summoned his attendants. 

‘And even more, Claudius Pompeianus, for thy presumption 
merits some penalty ; thy reverend friend, Pertinax, will be present 
at the sports to-morrow by virtue of his office. But thou, whom no 
duty calls, shalt come at my command. Mark me, Claudius. 
thou not missing from my train to-morrow. 
tion my deeds, thou shalt at least witness them.” 

The haughty senator stepped forward before all the royal circle, 
who were astounded at his haughty bearing. 


“No, oh emperour! not to save this white head from the axe, | 


will my eyes look on the son of Marcus prostrating his dignity on 
the arena with common slaves and brawlers.” 


Be | 
If thou wilt not sanc- | 


| displeasure not unfrequently expressed 


All present started at this unexpected burst of feeling, and the | 


emperour again rose with flushed face and flashing eyes. A mo- 
ment he gazed on the venerable form, now high and stern as his 
own. All looked to see his audacious head rolling at once at the 
emperour’s feet ; for even in such sudden manner was the imperial 
To the general astonish- 
ment, however, after a few moments’ indignant surprise, the tyrant’s 
features relaxed into a smile. 

“Come, old Cerberus,” said he, “ off with thee, then, to thy home 
By the gods! I had wel! nigh forgotten thy ancient claims on my 
patience, and ordered thy headless trunk out to the dogs. An thou 
wilt not look on our hours of play, old man, in the name of Jupiter 


away from our presence, and waste thy leisure as thou wilt.” 

The majestick old man, with his grave and noble friend Pertinax, 
gravely made their obeisance and withdrew, and the emperour with 
a small train passed to his banqueting-hall 

* By Janus!” cried Eclectus, “ was ever nature so mild as our 
emperour.” 

* Jove! He has the tender heart of a girl,” added Letus 

“ T swear I thought to see the old ruffian’s head three yards from 
his shoulders ere | had drawn another breath,” cried Eclectus 


“ Didst mark the slave Sefi!” asked Lxtus, “ how his huge, black 


eyes kindled, and how he laid his hand on his cimeter !” 


“For my part,” said Eclectus, * | stepped back three paces. One 
likes not these red sprinklings on banqueting garments, and they | 
show on these white robes most villanously.” 

“* Ay,” cried the other, * thou art right enough there. Jt is cer- 
tainly ill-bred to wear such beauty-spots on one; but my close at- 


What 


with the slaves in the gladiator school, and the combatants here in 


tendance on the emperour of late, has made me careless 


his gardens, and the blows either he or Seti distribute about them so 
generally to every attendant, may Jove forget me at need if I can 
keep myself decent.’ 

* | swear!" exclaimed Eclectus, laughing, “ it were better strike 


out a uniform colour for our garments at once, and make scarlet the 


only court wear 

“ Excellent ; but I was vexed to death, Latus, at the impudence 
with which old Pompeianus carried it through. I could have bitten 
my tongue off when, instead of the thundering ‘ Sefi’ which would 
have brought out that glittering blade, the emperour smiled and an 
swered so mildly. It is nothing at all to me now to see a common, 
but Jove! such a head as 


” 


vulgar slave yield his yellow-bearded pate ; 
Claudius Pompeianus’! it would have been a perfect picture 

A page gliding softly by the two friends, thrust into the hand of 
Latus a small scroll of parchment 

“Ha! my pretty Marcia! 

“ Silence!’ said the messenger. “ Be wary, and read it together 
in private.” 

The foregoing dialogue had taken place before several miscella- 
neous auditors, and was such idle chat as then filled the Roman 
court. On the hint of the page, they took occasion to withdraw, in 
order to consult unwatched upon the information they had received, 
which, in however mysterious terms conveyed, was of a nature to 


excite both alarm and amazement Fr 





SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD, | 


BOOKS AND READERS. 





BY WILLIAM COX } 





Wuart loseth he that loveth not books’ Try to count the stars 
of heaven, or the sands upon the sea-shore, but do not attempt to 
estimate his loss. I can imagine the deprivations a man might feel 
by the absence of any one of his senses—the partial blank it would 


cause in his existence ; but I cannot conceive the total eclipse—the 


utter darkness of that being’s mind who does not, will not read— | 


who dislikes it. What can fill up the vacuum! The past must be 


| to him a blank—so must the future ; for, books are the past speak- 


Both of | 


| 


ing to the present, and suggesting images of the future 
such a creature! In fact, he must be nearly all animal; for finely 
and truly has the poet characterized books as— 
“ The licht bequeathed 
To beings else forlorn and blind! 
The spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind!” 
Pomp and grandeur and power are the natural food of moths, worms 
and oblivion, and a few unostentatious volumes are all that remain to us 


And what | 


hope, we have nothing to fear, and we come to counsel thy inexpe- a most undue preponderance of the animal nature must there be in 


| or Roderick Random, or Guy Maonering 


of what has been ; they, and they alone, contain the priceless essence | 


of the wit, wisdom, thought, passion and imagination of the buried past ; 
and without them and their successors the generations of mankind 
would rise and sink into each other like the 
ing no distinctive trace behind. As each successive era faded away, 
darkness would gather over it, while dim tradition, like a rusblight 
in a mist, would vainly attempt to penetrate the gloom 

Did ever man walk briskly and cheerfully through an old library— 
such as are to be found in many of the ancient baronial halls of Eng- 
land, where the present possessor is more devoted to politicks and 


| fox-hunting than the reading of books, ancient or modern, and the 


i 





volumes bequeathed him by his predecessors, sleep in undisturbed 
and dusty reverence on the moth-eaten shelves! I think not. The 
mind in such a place is involuntarily impressed with a deep and so- 
lemn feeling which is not sadness. It is as subduing but mare ele- 
vating than a stroll among the tombstones ; in the one place you are 


253 
was ever more powerful! The spirits of the mighty are at your com- 


mand. ‘The “chainless mind” of Homer or of Shakspeare, com- 


pressed into a book, hes bound before you ; and treasured hoards of 


wit and knowledge, mirth and pathos, await but the stretching forth 
of your hand. You stretch it forth—and, if in your awe or awk- 
wardness a volume tumbles te the ground, it is almost as if you had 
struck a friend. ‘The spirit of the place falls upon you. You step 
noiselessly around from shelf tou shelf; or if some accidental cir- 
cumstance prevents it ; if your shoes, for instance, should happen to 
creak, it sounds like the small and impertinent squeak of a presuming 
coxcomb in a grave and learned assembly. <A “ dim, religous awe” 


is overall. “Solemn silence reigns around ;” and the undisturbed 
mind is carried unconsciously back into the profound and quiet depths 
of the past. Even the old, obsolete spelling, that in a modern airy 
room would seem crabbed and troublesome, is here appropriate and 
It is 


absolutely startling to meet with wit and humour in such a place ; or 


acceptable, savouring, as it does, of the “ antique time.” 


to take down a volume of our old dramatists, and fall in with one 
of their hilarious, life-like sketches of fun and animal enjoyment. The 
picture has its effect ; and it is even in some degree heightened by 
contrast, albeit your hearty laugh dies away in hollow and sepulchral 
echoes, reminding you that your mirth is awakened by the dead ; 
and a streak of melancholy mingles with your enjoyment as you re- 
flect that it isso. And then the advancing night throws its gloom 
upon your pages, and the evening shadows deepen along the walls 
Thousands of the tiny sounds, born 
Masses of Rembrandt sha- 


The silence becomes intense 
of the morning, die with the dying day 
dows gather in the distance, and you almast fancy (as children do 
the visible spirits of the books—-gliding 


You leave the place with 


objects in the fire) figures 
into the nooks and recesses of the room 
your mind puritied and strengthened, and if your material part is sen- 
sible of a transient chill, all the more welcome is the warm fire and 
social glass of the evening 

But leaving the solemn, stately old libraries, just glance at the 
common, every-day comforts of a lover of books. Imagine a man 
on a winter's evening, seated by a clear, brisk fire, in a neat, snug, 
thick-carpeted room ; the windows closed in—the uneasy wind moan- 
ing without, and the rain pattering against the casement. One elbow 
rests upon a small, round table, beneath which his limbs are disposed 
in the fashion that seems most desirable to himself, and before him 
Imagine this, and you imagine one of 
Hour 


hes open a favourite author 
the most comfortable situations in the world. There he sits 
after hour passes away—the wind moans and the rain patters—and 


still he sits But do not suppose he has been in that snug room all 


the time. Truc, his body has been there, unconsciously basking and 


| juxuriating i the grateful heat of the cheerful fire before spoken of, 


but where has been his better part—where has been his mind! That 
depends upon the magical little volume before him. Perhaps he has 
been treading the “blasted heath” with Macbeth, or present at 
pretty Perdita’s sheep-shearing. Perhaps he is in the robber’s cave 
with Master Gil Bias ; or, led on by the lion-hearted Richard, he is 
storming the castle of Front-de-Baeuf. Or it may be Irving's * Co- 
lumbus” before him, and he is sailing over the illimitable western 


waters with the “ world-seeking Genoese,” and almost as anxiously 


|| expecting “ land” in each successive page, as the sailor at the mast- 


head. Or perchance he 1s with Burns upon the * bonny banks of Ayr.’ 
Watch him—tus eye glistens—he is reading “* Highland Mary ;” 
“© pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft ha’e kiss’d sae fondly ' 
And clos'd for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt oun me sae kindly ' 
And mouldering now in silent dust, 
The heart that lo’ed me dearly ' 
But sti!! within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary '” 
Or perhaps the gentleman grows jocose and frisky. He tries to smo- 
ther a laugh. He stops reading for a moment—rubs his hands— 
commences again—draws up one leg and then the other—shrugs his 
shoulders—shuffles in his seat, and at last fairly flings himself back 
in his elbow-chair, and throws open his mouth, from which bursts a 
peal—an explosion of laughter, that shakes the house even unto its 
most retired recesses. Then he takes his pockethandkerchief and 
Wipes lis streaming eyes, commences with his book again, and again 
the same results ensue. In fact, he looks and behaves uncommonly 
like a fool, and by agenuine blockhead would be set down as such 
but never mind, he is a very happy fellow for all that, and has only 
been reading Tristram Shandy, or Don Quixote, or Peregrine Pickle, 
In the meantime, during 
these latter proceedings, Betty, who has knocked three times at the 
door, without being attended to, makes free to open it, announces 
that supper is ready, and is greeted, in the way of response, by a pre- 


ternatural laugh, and a wild, unmeaning stare. Betty, however, is 


! used to her master’s way, and stands smiling and sunpering at the 


waves of the sea, leav- | 


| 


surrounded by the mouldering relicks of mere ordinary humanity ; in | 
the other, the undying portions of the buried are ranged in silence 


all around. There is a dignity in your situation. What magician 


door, until she makes the good man comprehend his errand. Upon 
which it suddenly occurs to him, though books are excellent things, 
mutton-chops are not to be despised; and he therefore hies him 
forth, eats his chops, sips his comfortable glass of grog after them, 
listens to his wife's chatter about the surprising sayings and doings 
of his children, and the misdeeds and misfortunes of his neighbours, 
and then goes to bed like a discreet, orderly, well-disposed person, 
with the assurance of rising with a sound head in the morning. And 
is this not something better than the enjoyments of a wild, frivolous 
young fellow, who dishkes books, and 1s driven, from ennui and sheer 
lack of excitement, to theatres, billiard-tables, and taverns ; one who 
perambulates the streets at untimely hours, knocks up rows, gets 
well kicked, beaten, and carried to the watch-house, and then in the 
morning has nothing wherewithal to console himself for his two 
black eyes and tailless coat, except—to make an extract from his 
own beautiful vocabulary—that he has had “ a precious good lark ¥’ 
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Many persons are whimsically particular about the time of read- 
ing books. I cannot say that I, for one, have much sympathy with 
that feeling. Good authors are good at all seasons ; yet some are 
certainly better and more appropriate at one time than another. God- 
win, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Monk Lewis, for instance, do not accord 
well with the laughing smile and light atmosphere of summer; the 
two latter, especially, should be read by a dim lamp-light, with the 
fire dying in the grate. Thomson's “Seasons,” I would read, 
“ Winter” and all, in the spring ; his “ Castle of Indolence” in some 
hot day in the “leafy month of June ;” and his tragedies when 
troubled with sleeplessness, and ordered a composing draught by the 
doctor. Wordsworth, though it would be a sin to confine him to 
time or tide—is a spring poet. There is a serious gladness in all 
his exquisite descriptions and profound revealings of nature, and a 


constant inculcation of the 
“ Cheerful faith, 
That all which we behold is full of blessing,” 


which well befits him for the season of promise. Shelley, on the con- | 
i It may be wrong, but like most things that are wrong, it certainly is | 


trary, should be read amid “ the dying glory of the year'’"—so should 
Bryant. But there is no end of those fancies. 

Some people, like Parson Adams, are never without a book ; 
though I do not know, after all, that those are the greatest lovers of 
them. They read them in steamboats and on coach-tops, and in all 
sorts of inconvenient situations, using them more like temporary 
acquaintances to drive away a passing fit of listlessness than true 
friends. All reading in the streets, or even suburbs, seems affected 
and pedantical ; though I am brought to some sort of toleration for 
it, by remembering, when a boy, how I would stand hovering over 


book-stalls, first opening one volume and then another, with all the 


inclination certainly, but without the remotest prospect of becoming 
a purchaser, until driven away by a sense of intrusion and the in- 


creasingly-inquiring glances of the disappointed and deludea stall- | 


keeper. Or, when I had obtained a volume from a circulating li- 
brary, stopping in corners or by-places, just to look at the table of 
contents or some particular passage ; then thrusting the temptation 
into my breast, resolutely buttoning my jacket over it, and hastening 
forward with a quickened step in order to reach home and enjoy my 
treat alone and uninterrupted. But, to take a book in your hand, 
sally forth into the street, and deliberately commence reading, run- 
ning against passengers and attracting attention to your studious dis- 
position, seems very fantastical, impertinent and uncalled for. Be- 
sides, it is not using your author well. There can in this, like all 
other cases, be little true-love where there is so much outward dis- 
play of fondness. Most people on receiving a letter from a dear 
friend, though burning with impatience to know the contents, would 
prefer keeping it an hour or two unopened in their pockets, to read 
ing it subjected to cease less and annoying interruptions ; were it 
from a common acquaintance, they would open it at onee without 
hesitation, glance it over, and be done with it. The one is too va- 
luable for trifling with—the other 1s not. It must, therefore, nine 
times out of ten, be puppyism to pretend such exclusive devotion to 
an author that you cannot refrain from reading him in the streets 
But as little is reading in the country to be admired, surely, as 
Solomon says, and he was a wise man, “there ts a time for all 
things.” When a man walks forth into the country, do the glories 
of creation—the trees and streams, and hills and dales, and “ mea 
dows far and wide’—furnish no food for thought, no matter for me- 
ditation, that he must, forsooth, be lugging a book out of his pocket 


? Is not the great 


to stimulate his mind with other men’s fancies 
and glorious—the ample and inexhaustible volume of nature spread 
out before him, the author of which 1s God! Then what need, at 
such a time, of the works of men! All the sleeping poetry of your 
nature, together with the essence of all that is good in what you have 
read, is called forth by a walk in a fine country on a fine day. Then 
why confine your senses to a particular page! If you are an econo- 
mist of time—a dealer in truisms, touching the brevity of life and 
the necessity of improving every moment—be not carried away by an 
undue horrour of idleness—there is little fear of that— 


* The ear it cannot choose but hear, 
We cannot bid the eve be still 
Our bodies feel where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will.” 
And it is a mean and poor policy to mete out every minute, and be- 
grudge every fragment of existence that is not spent in visible use- 
fulness. And herem lies the virtue of those little things called books 
It is not the delight they afford in present perusal alone, but, when 
rightly used, they lay up in every bosom an exhaustless hoard 


of sweets for after-enjoyment. They imbue a man with thoughts, 


feelings, faculties, senses and affections, which others know not of. || 


To the un- 
lettered man, the rising and the setting sun are but the rising and 


Such a one is most busy when seemingly most inert. 


the setting sun, suggestive of naught else beside ; or at most, that the | 


one looks watery, or the other “ gives token of a goodly day to- 
morrow.” Another gazes, and he is wrapped in visions of glory, 
and his soul stirred with noble, purifying, and elevating thoughts. A 


blockhead will look in a brook, and all he sees is some running water, | 


or perchance a good stream to fish in; a thoughtful man will lie 
down by its side, and every alternation in its appearance—the 


smooth, placid spots, moving imperceptibly onward ; the swift cur- | 


rents, the babbling shallows, the vexed eddies, and the dark, silent 
pools, will all bring to mind some parallel course of human life and 
action; and not a flower, or tuft of grass, or bough, or withered leaf 
whirled from the tree, and swept silently from the sight, will pass 
without a meaning. And is not this the true reading for the country, 
and such as Shakspeare had in mind when he talks of finding— 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


The mere using of books in any place is little or nothing—they must 





pouring water into a sieve—all speedily passes through, except, per- 
haps, a small sediment of unconnected facts, which they dignify with 
the name of information. Some retain a portion of the spirit of a 
book, but forget its component parts ; others let the spirit altogether 
evaporate, but seize upon fragments and hoard up extracts— 


“ With various readings store each empty scull, 
Learned without sense, and venerably dull.” 





These are you people who study mnemonicks and read for “ improve- 
| ment.” They have a dislike toward a light or pleasant work—a sus- 
| picion—a sort of feeling that all is not right—and account the pe- 
| rusal of such, a sinful waste of time. They think books, like physick, 

must be unpalatable to have any beneficial effect ; and when they have 
| wearily waded through some collection of statisticks, or piece of 
ponderous dulness, they complacently close the volume, and look 


| you in the face with— 





“ That sort of satisfaction 


That people fee] who have done a virtuous action.” 





|| amusing to see a stupid man labouring away at a stupid book, mani- 
|| festly impressed all the time with the notion that he’is growing in 
i wisdom in exact proportion to the number of pages he gets through 
|| He is none of your “light” readers—not he. He would set down 
| Gulliver's Travels ss a work for the nursery, and reject Hudibras or 
|| Don Quixote as frivolities. He has a craving for something “ solid” 
If I might be allowed to give advice 


—he thinks it does him good. 
in such a case, I would suggest, as likely to become a favourite au- 
thor in that line, Sir Richard Blackmore, the man that, as Dryden 


says— 
“ Wrote to the rumbling of his coach’s wheels.” 
Nothing, certainly, can be more “solid” in a sense than his pro- 


ductions. I do not remember all his works, but the following will 


perhaps suffice fora short time any gentleman that may fancy them 
Prince and King Arthur (an Epick,) in twenty books; Eliza (do.) 
in ten; Alfred, (do.) in twelve; the Creation, in seven; Nature of 
Man, in three; Job, (in folio ;) ete. Verily, not without working 
for it did he gain the title of the * everlasting Blackmore.” 

The term “ bookworm,” ts often indiscriminately and sneeringly 
applied to those who delight in books, and are found frequently in 
their company, by the dull, pert, and shallow-minded, and is meant 
by those Solomons to convey the idea of a man totally unfitted 
for the cares and duties of life by an undue devotion to study; of 
one whose intellects have become mystified and bewildered amid a 
mass of musty learning ; of one, in short, who knows not anything of 
men, manners, and the world, and who is, of course, totally unfitted 
to play his part on the stage of life ur mix in general society 
There may be such; though it is a matter of doubt that they have 
an existence except in novels, plays and farces ; but that they must 
of necessity be rare, is self-evident, from its requiring a train of 
very peculiar circumstances to form such a character; and even 
if formed, where is the mighty mischief! It is not to be taken 
for granted, that the bookworm, because of his deficiencies, is an 
unhappy man. He will always be one, who can do without the world 
if the world will only let him alone and be content to do without 
him. He will live in a quiet region of his own, undisturbed by the 
knowing remarks of the busy and bustling, or the sorry witticisms 
of the foolish and flippant If he is not a use ful, he will at least be 
a harmless character ; and in those anti-Malthusian and over-popalous 
times, half-a-dozen such can surely be spared from the whirl of so- 
ciety, if only to be preserved as specimens of a peculiar genus 
But a man may read much—early and late—without being a whit a 


bookworm. ‘There is little in reading to prevent, though much to 


assist, him in knowing “ all qualities with the learned spirit of human 


dealing.” Such a man will attend to business without being devoured 
by it, as the grubs and caterpillars of the world are ; and after a day 
of toil and trouble, of buying and selling, of haggling and bartering, 
of sharp wrestling with a keen and anaious generation, surely it is 
pleasant for such a one to come home, unload himself of care, take 
| up a book, and stroll with Monsieur Jacques into the forest of Arden- 
nes, forgetting, ‘under the shade of melancholy boughs,” the price 
of stocks until the morrow morning 
My blessing on books ! the quietest of friends, the most unobtrusive 
of companions ; the healthy man’s enjoyment, and the sick man’s so- 
lace! When all goes well and merrily they are a pleasure—when it 
is otherwise, a consolation. Better than the physican can they 
‘minister to a mind diseased ;” and if they cannot “ pluck from 
the memory a rooted sorrow,” they are at least “ a sweet, oblivious 
antidote” to a thousand petty cares and small vexations, that might 
|| fret and irritate—and then corrode and fester in many minds, were 
|| it not for the sweet companionship of books ! 





| 


i} RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


THE DRAMA. 





ELLISTONIANA. 


Evttston coming down for a single night, to act at Birmingham 
(then his own theatre,) scarcely knew a member of his own company 
| The play was “'The Wonder,” and the representative of Colonel 
i Briton was wofully imperfect. Elliston reprimanded him harshly : 
|| to the manager's great astonishment, the actor retorted with a tor- 


i 
| 








|| rent of abuse, and the assurance, that, if Elliston added another 
| word, he would kick him into the pit! Those who casually knew 
] the then lessee of Drury might imagine that he discharged the actor 
| manager, and asked who the performer was. * Mr. A Ss 
|| great man—a very great man, sir,” said Elliston. ‘“ He threatened 


on the spot. No such thing; he rushed to B . then stage- 
|| to kick me, the lessee of Drury-lane: such a man as that must go! 





be used to a purpose. Some people read a great deal, but it is like | 
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to London, sir; he mustn't waste his energies here.” He there 
and then engaged the actor for Drury-lane theatre. 

After Kean’s attempt at the Duke Aranza, (‘“‘ Honeymoon,’’) in 
which his failure was undeniable, Elliston was requested by his 
friends to have the play put up for himself. ‘ Not now, or ever 
again,” exclaimed Pomposo ; “ the part has been defiled.” 

When the allied sovereigns with the prince regent intimated their 

| intention to visit Drury, Elliston asked what play they had chosen. 
“ Othello,” was the reply. ‘ Aha!’’ exclaimed Robert William, “I 
thought they wouldn't go until they had seen me in that.” We need 
not add that Kean, as a matter of course, played the Moor. 
| When he was applying to parliament respecting his right to act 
| the legitimate drama at the Olympick or Surry, he put off any un- 
pleasant business by this phrase—* Wait till this session has con- 
| cluded, for at present my parliamentary business presses so heavily, 
that I cannot spare a moment to my private affairs.” 
In bidding farewell one night at Birmingham, he exclaimed—“ | 
| would remain another evening, but I must attend at my place in par- 
| liament the day after to-morrow.” 





| GRAVES OF GENIUS. 


Mrs. Jordan sleeps at St. Cloud ; Astleys (father and son) in the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise ; John Edwin (the Liston and Mathews 
| combined of his day) at St. Paul's, Covent-garden ; Kemble (John) 
| at Lausanne ; Suett in the ground of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Kean 
(without a stone to mark the spot) in Richmond churchyard ; Ellis- 
ton in St. John’s Church, Waterloo-road ; old Johanna at Bathwick 
(old) churchyard; Macklin lies under the chancel of St. Paul's, 
Covent-garden ; in which churchyard his once boon-companion Tom 
King rests; Tom D'Urfey in St. James’s, facing the gate in Jer- 
myn-street ; Joe Millar in the ground in Portugal-street ; John Palmer, 
(the Joseph Surface,) at Wootton, near Liverpool; Quin, at the 
Abbey Church, Bath ; Wilks, near Macklin, not far from the grave 
of Wycherly in the church of St. Paul. (Covent-garden,) where, 
nearly a century and a half since, Joe Haynes was consigned to 
earth ; George Frederick Cooke in St. Paul’s churchyard, Broad- 
way, city of New-York. 


AN ANTEDILUVIAN REMINISCENCE. 


Incledon’s love of profane jokes was notorious; from his early 
education, (as a cathedral-boy,) he derived an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the Seriptures, and his quotations were the ebullitions of 
a heedless, not a heretick nature. He was conversing once with a 
Scotch gentleman who traced his ancestors back to a period ante- 
rior to the christian era. “ By the holy Paul,” said Charles, “ you'll 
tell me next that your cursed ancestors were in the ark with Noah ’” 
“I've no preceese eveedence o° the fac,” replied the Scotchman ; 
but I've a shrewd conjecture that they were.” Incledon, who was 
never at a loss, replied, ** They were in the ark with Noah, were 
thev’ Now, sir, to show you the immense superiority of my family ; 
at that time, by Jupiter, they had a hoat of their own!” F ; 





KEELEY IN THE PROVINCES. 

Chelmsford is decidedly the worst theatrical town in England 
Keeley was once unfortunate @nough to go thither as a star; the 
first night he acted to a select few, the second night the numbers 
were scantier than before, and on the third and last night the audi- 
tors were few and far between; the last piece was “ ‘The Hundred 
Pound Note,” in which Keeley played the conundrum-making Billy 
Black ; in the last scene he advanced to the lights and said, “I've 
one more, and this ts a good-un. * Why is the Chelmsford theatre 
like a half moon?’ D'ye give it up? * Because it's nerer full.” 





KNIGHT, KEAN AND KEMBLE 
When John Kemble retired, little Knight wrote a bombastick and 
eulogistick elegy, commencing and concluding with the lines— 


“Many shall come, and many shal! dare, 
But none shall fill the vacated chair.” 
**T know nothing about the chair,” said old Powell, “ but all Lon- 
don agrees that Kean has ‘risen and pushed him from his stool." ” 





A FEW STRANGE SIGHTS. 


I have seen Wilkinson play Macbeth; Matthews, Othello; 
Wrench, George Barnwell; Buckstone, Iago ; Rayner, Penruddock ; 
little Knight, Gossamer; Claremont, Richard; Keeley, Shylock ; 
Liston, Romeo and Octavian; Reeve, Othello; G. F. Cooke, 
Mercutio; John Kemble, Archer; Kean, clown in a pantomime ; 
and Young, Shakkabak, in “ Blue Beard ;” Tom Moore, the poet, 
play Peeping Tom; and Kenny, the dramatist, Delaval. 





AN ERUDITE MANAGER. 

Farley, whatever his merits may be, or rather may have been, as 
a manager, has cultivated a very slender acquaintance with either 
Lindley Murray or Mavor ; on one occasion he was arranging a spec- 
tacle, and wishing to form his troop in an oblique direction, he gave 
the word thus—* Right about face—march—left shoulders forward. 
Now, form in an opaque line across the stage.” The same grave 
authority, objecting to the charge for the keep of the elephant then 
exhibiting at Covent-garden, said, ** He can’t eat the quantity, I defy 

him, let his appetite be ever so vo iferous.” 
| aiitinaints 
| BANKRUPT DRAMATIST. 


When Mr. Colman’s affairs, in connexion with the Haymarket 
| theatre, were in great embarrassment, some one lamented that he, 
(Mr. Colman,) could not be relieved from ultimate responsibility by 
a bankruptcy, as he was not a trader. “ Yes, I am,” replied George ; 
| ** I'm a paper-stainer.”’ 


BENSLEY 


Old Bensley was an egotist of the first water; speaking of one of 
his own performances, he said, “ My acting in that play will never 
be forgotten in Liverpool until time runs into eternity.” 





NEW PLAY AT DRURY-LANE. 


A new piece, called the Jewess, adapted from Scribe’s La Juive, 
| has been produced at Drury-lane, and played to overflowing houses. 
| The expenses attendant on its production are estimated at nearly fif- 
| teen thousand dollars—more than two-thirds of which were taken on 
| the first five nights of its performance. 
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PARK THEATRE. 


ted 





Mr. Reeve has just ter a tol 
theatre, during which he went through the circle of his popular parts with 
less boisterous vivacity, but in a more chastened and judicious style than at 
his first eppearance. 
Johnson’s dancing, which was about as funny a thing as we have seen, and 
was greeted with irrepressible shouts. His last appearance was on the occa- 
sion of his benefit, when the house was crowded. He is now playing | 
at Boston. 


Miss Mason made her first appearance before a New-York audience on | 


Tuesday, the twenty-sixth of January, as Julia in the “ Hunchback.” Her 
debut was successful, and we entertain no doubt that she will prove a valua- 
ble auxiliary to the corps dramatique of this city. She was ably supported by | 
Mr. Clarke, as Master Walter. 

Mrs. Sharpe has gone to London to settle the affairs of her late husband, 
both of whose executors are defunct. 
London and the provinces, but she needs no stamp of English approbation to 
test her scenick powers. She will be absent about three months. 


BOWERY THEATRE. 
« Norman Leslie” continues to be the rage at this theatre. During the ill- 
ness of the manager, the principal part was sustained by J. R. Scott. 
FRANKLIN THEATRE. 
A laughable burletta has been performed at this miniature establishment, 


entitled ““ Cupid in London,” in which some choruses of twelve or fourteen | 


children, all of the same height, are introduced, the effect of which is irre- 
sistibly comick. 
f__- 5 - = — ____ 


LITER ARY ! NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 





BOOK TABLE. 


“ Gitpert GuRNey, by the author of Sayings and Deings,” is the produc- 
tion of a practised bookmaker, but who, notwithstanding, is aman of the world, 
a man of fashion, a laughing philosopher, and one of the best and most caus- 
tick illustrators of the proverbs of Solomon that the world has ever seen. 
The manners of the day, and the sayings and doings of the middle classes of 
society in England, are admirably developed in Mr. Hook’s novels, and “ Gil- 
bert Gurney” is a fair sample of this kind, sparkling, pithy, satirical, occasion- 
ally prosy, not often dull, skilfully unravelling an ingeniously complicated 
story, and exemplifying the habits and manners of various odd and eccentrick 
characters in an interesting manner. We do not think that the author of 
Cousin William, and the painter of sweet Fanny Rodney, will derive an access 
of fame from Gilbert Gurney; but he has already acquired a sufficiency, and 
we may be assured that in perusing what proceeds from his pen our time 
could scarcely be more profitably occupied. This work is in two volumes, 
and is published by Carey, Lea and Bianchard, in their usual style. 

The same publishers have also issued, in two volumes, Miss Robert's 
“ Characteristicks of Hindostan,” of which we recently gave some account 
in our twenty-seventh number, to which we crave leave to refer our readers. 

The “ Medico-Chirurgical Review, and Journal of Practical Medicine,” is a 
quarterly periodical, the best of the kind in England, and is reprinted here 
regularly by R. and G. S. Wood, of Pearl-street. It contains extensive ana- 
lytical reviews of English and foreign medical works ; a quarterly synopsis of 
practical medicine, being the spirit of the medicai journals, foreign and do- 
mestic ; hospital reports, with commentaries ; and medical gleanings from 
the periodical presses of Europe and America. This work is to the practiti- 
oner and student in pharmacy what the “ Reports” are to the lawyer, bringing 
them into the current of their profession, elucidating the newest mode of 
practice, describing useful discoveries, and criticising the various proceedings 
of every institution or body connected with the healing art. It is to medicine 
what the Quarterly Review is to literature, and, in its peculiar province, is as 
ably conducted. The general reader will derive not a little instruction from 
the contents of this useful periodical ; the only thing to be guarded against is 
that you do not become a Malade waginaire, or a Medecin malgre jut. 

We have received a pretty little volume on “ Phrenology, and its moral 
influence,” published by Carey, Lea and Blanchard. It is decorated with an 
embossed head by way of frontispiece, on which is marked various irregular 
sections, bearing different figures, which are said, according to their classifi- 
cation, to indicate certain moral or physical qualities in the human animal. 
This little volume purports to be intended for the use of the ladies; and in 
order to encourage them im their study, it is prefaced with this epigraph—* It 
$s not necessary to be either a metaphysician or an anatomist in order to un- 
derstand phrenology.” The authoress (Mrs. L. Miles) does not tell us why 
& proficiency in these sciences is not required ; perhaps it is because an ap- 
plication of their principles would too clearly demonstrate the absurdity and 
futility of the new-fangled doctrine. 

A little volume, entitled the “ Laurel,” being a collection of poems, has been 
published at Boston by E. R. Broaders, comprising the chefs-d’euvre of na- 
tive American poets, and bringing together in a collected form those beauti- 
ful little morceaur which appear in our periodicals, and whose merit is too 
often forgotten with the literary brochures in which they see the light. The 
beauties of Halleck, Drake, Bryant, Percival, Willis, Brainard, Wetmore, 
Pinkney, Dana, and of the host of young writers who gem the galaxy of our 
country’s literature, are strung together in this little ectodecimo, which is 
neatly printed and prettily got up. 

Mr. Snowden, the publisher of the “ Lady's Companion,” has commenced 
the republication of the popular novels of the day. James’ novel of the 
“ Gipsy,” is the leader of the series, and the first number, comprising forty-eight 
pages of neatly printed letter-press, on good paper, is afforded at the moderate 
price of six cents, which is exceedingly cheap, and will, we have no doubt, 
ensure the success of the enterprise. Harper's half-dollar edition, however, 
will be a formidable competitor. 

The “Chime of the Bells,” translated from the German of Strauss, by 
Herman Bokum of Harvard University—and the Rev. Mr. Winslow's sermons 
on “ Christianity applied to our social and civil relations,” have been pub- 
lished by William Pierce, Boston. They are both neatly printed, and hand- 


some-looking volumes, but our readers must judge for themselves as to , 


their merits. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of “ Les Charmes de New-Haven,” 
rondino a la vaice, for the pianoforte or harp, by Charles M. King, published 
at New-Haven by F. Croswell. 

The first part of a treatise on “ Publick and Private Economy,” by Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, has just been issued by the Harpers. In the first portion of 
his first sentence, the author apprises us of the aim of his work, and includes 
its highest recommendation in its last section: “ The object of this book is 
to show the value of property, or wealth—and how it may be acquired.” We 
have no doubt this “ New Guide” to El Dorado will sell. 

The Harper's have received the London copy of Mr. Tyrone Power's new 
book on America, together with other literary novelties, which will appear 
with all diligence. 

We stated a few weeks since that the “ Pencillings by the Way” would be 
published by the Harpers. We were mistaken, as the work will be issued 
from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia. It 1s nearly 
ready for publication. 

The sev h and eighteenth numbers of the ‘‘ Passion Flower” were 
published about a fortnight : ago. They are ornamented with coloured engrav- 





ings of the mallow and laurustings. This little book is beautifully printed by 


W. Van Norden. 


bly successful engagement at this | 


He introduced a rather mischeivous parody on Miss | 


She may probably play a few nights in 
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Zoological Institute.—Everybody should visit this aed and interesting 
lounge, as nothing so well conducted and attractive has been ever presented 
on this side the ocean. The beasts are confined in admirably constructed 
cages, regularly ranged around the walls of an ample and stately hall, the 
beauty of which is itself matter of pleasurable surprise. A band of musick is 
in constant employment. Scrupulous attention to cleanliness is among the 
most prominent peculiarities ; the cages are kept neat, the air is pure, and 
the saloon is moreover sweetened with a constantly burning and very agreea- 
ble incense. The absence of every objection in the slightest degree offensive 
encourages all classes to visit this show, and we again commend it even to 
the most fastidious. It would be well for parents and instructors to read over 
|| some abridged sketches of natural history to children, and afterwards treat 
their young charges to this sight, which is of a kind adapted to their minds 





The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth, 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
} With transport touches ai) the springs of life.” 
| To us they conjure up a thousand wild scenes of history, poetry and romance. 
| Of these spectes, many are the same as those which, in the gorgeous ages of 
| the emperours, trod the Roman amphitheatres, amid the shouts of acclaiming 
thousands. That Numidian lion, had he lived in the days of Trajan or Com- 
modus, might have acted a bloody part before a fashionable female audience, 
and torn to pieces some Dacian slave or some unterrified Christian, amid the 
| flashing eyes, delighted smiles and waving kerchiefs of the Roman maids 
and matrons. That elephant, too, might have rushed against the imperial 
| troops, and knocked in the head, with his “ lithe proboscis,” some immortal 
hero. That dromedary—the “ ship of the desert,” with his soft, sweet eves 
and matchless patience, in ether times might have obeyed the voice of Ma- 
homet or of Moses. Indeed, a menagerie is full-fraught with interest ; the 
| grim population of primeval forests and unexplored deserts, fasten the 
gaze and fascinate the imagination. At every step some 
wondrous curiosity breaks upon the sight. The guilty hyena lurks, even in 
his cage, as if dreaming of new-made graves. The formidable tiger glares 
through his bars ; the leopards—those terrible and brilliant creatures ; the 
| monarch lions ; the huge, unwieldy elephants ; the brute buffaloes ; the fear- 
ful serpent, coiled silently and watchful, as if the arch fiend yet siept in his 
burnished fold ; the zebra, painted in some fantastick caprice of playful na- 
ture ; the saucy monkey claiming familiarity with his brother man ; birds, the 
| wild deruzens of remote and sandy plains and solitary beaches, and bears, who 
could tell Parry a thousand secrets of the poles. Tere all these dissimilar 
works of heaven—these discordant elements of the beast creation, mingle 
their clashing voices in strange confusion. Many will be astonished at the 
tameableness of these creatures ; the keepers playing as familariy with hons 
and leopards as if they were but kittens. 
| forgotten in the mama for modern novelties 


I and imaginations, and to set their thoughts in motion. They cannot fail to 
| be delighted with the noble beasts, in such fine order, and many, superiour 
|| specimens of their species. Neither need persons of maturer age be ashamed 
| of yielding to this allurement ; for it is but one of those pages in the volume 
|| of nature which can never be too profoundly perused by sage, poet, or Chris- 
| tian, and which but more visibly body forth the power of the 

} “ Mighty hand 

That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 

| Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 


new and more 


We recal the lines of a poet too much 


“ The lambs with wolves shal! graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in fow'ry bands the teer lead ; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pligrims feet.” 
There is a black bear who rather piques himself upon being amiable and 
genteel, and cultivates a sentimental fnendship with an interesting young 
panther. One of the elephants some time ago picked up a lady's pocket-book 
and handed it to the fair owner with a low bow. Even the lions roar rather 
from the prompt-book, and we thought we could discern the signs of a sly, pri- 
vate understanding between the keeper and a savage-looking Persian tuger, 
who has a true tragick scow! upofi certain occasions, which reminds one of 
poor Cooke's drunken illustrations of anger,* though, to do the tiger justice, 
somewhat more true to nature. As for the monkeys they are “ hail fellows 
well met” with every one near them, and we can scarce repress a smile at 
the air of perfect goodfellowship with which they hold out their hands to our 
judges, lawyers, editors, etc., who occasionally drop in to see how they come 
on. En passant, mothers and aunts must take care that the little boys do not 
play tricks with the elephant, that personage being of a straightforward char- 
acter and hating to be quizzed. A fellow one day put a chew of tobacco into 
his proboscis, upon which the object of his yest very coolly knocked him down, 
as much as to say, “ My good sir, I have doubtless been somewhat spoiled by 
the vices of your civilization, but I am not quite so low yet as to chew tobac- 
ce’ Indeed, the elephant is all but human. Do not say anything dis- 
respectful of him, within his hearing, or some ten or fifteen years hence you 
may chance to fee! yourself leisurely tossed over a church or sc, by that pretty 
instrument of his. For our part we choose our words even while inditing 
| @ paragraph about him; for we half seriously believe he reads the 
and would smell out the author of any printed insolence as quickly, and punish 
him as effectually, as some of his two-legged neighbours. 


papers, 





New machine for heating reoms.—The rapid outbreak of improvements, in 
every department of life, is really astonishing. In another paragraph, we 
take occasion te celebrate the growing wonders of india-rubber ; and, very 
possibly, the time will come, when travellers will be clothed from head to 
foot with it, will ride in india-rubber cars, be drawn by india-rubber horses, 
read india-rubber books, and, when they desire to stop for the night, take off 
a pair of india-rubber gloves, put their fingers into the pocket of an india- 
| rubber vest, and draw out an india-rubber tent, with india-rubber beds and 

chairs. What the world is coming too, heaven only knows. The time will 
| arrive, doubtless, and some future Joice Heth, (they say, she, too, is india- 

rubber ') already enacting the infantile caprices of the cradle, may live to see 
the day, when our posterity will laugh at all our present modes and cus- 
toms, as quaint specimens of the olden time. Fancy some gay dinner-party, 
a hundred or two years hence, when steam shall have grown superannuated, 
and even balloons, old-fashioned and vulgar, when the dhemineti of the year 
two thousand wil] pass merry jests upon us, their respectable ancestors, as 
** poor people, who lived in brick houses, rode horses, and took a month to cross 
the Atiantick '” Among other topicks of merriment, it may be, that stoves, 
fireplaces, anthracite coal, etc., etc., will hold a rank, and the present con- 
! structions to keep ourselves warm, will be regarded as we consider the fire 


* Vide, “ Dunlap’s Life of Cooke.” 








of an Indian cabin, built in the middie of the floor, without chimney, the smoke 
taking its own time to evacuate the apartment through a hole in the ceiling. 
These startling suggestions continually occur on reading the daily advertise- 
ments. That which now occupies our attention relates to a newly-invented 
machine, sufficiently small and pretty to be the ornament of a centre table, 
and possessing the power of thoroughly heating rooms without the applica- 
tion of wood or coal. Any required degree of heat is produced by means of 
the steam of ardent spirits, generated in the boiler by the aid of a lamp. 
The expense is very inconsiderable, and the effect almost incredible, except 
to such as have witnessed the magical results of ingenuity and science. 
Neatness, economy, elegance, portableness and comfort, are among the re- 
commendations of this curious innovation. We sincerely trust, that all our 
readers will immediately—but hold! In our editorial hearticssness, what 
were we about todo! Abolish the soothing and mellowing infuences of a 
social fire! Sweet evening fire! Dear midnight fire! hallowed by a thou- 
sand warm and affectionate recollections. Around whose red embers have 
gathered so many a lovely face—so many a slender foot—so many a true and 
softened heart. Where else on this earth has life been so calm, hope so 
strong, memory so enchanting, enjoyment so nch, love so deep, friendship so 
pure, and beauty so beautiful, as in the glow of the midnight fire? Where 
have the links of the corrupt world fallen more forgetfully from the heart? 
Where has the heart itself turned more youthfully—more holily—more dis- 
interestedly to things in themselves good and noble! Families stricken and 
scattered by the bolt of fate, have re-assembled here, rejoined their hands, 
their minds and hearts. Groups of the youthful and lovely, broken up in 
youth, have here re-united ; golden locks now shaded ; blooming faces, pale ; 
sunny brows, darke: ed; wild, gay spirits subdued; the thoughtiess grown 
contemplative ; the noisy, silent; the inexperienced, wise ; the ambitious, 
with no surviving wish to soar—yet al) unchanged in their mutual Jove—all 
deepened in their inward and thrilling worship of the past, all gathering, in 
peace, about the midnight fire, escaped from the raging worid as seamen from 
a wreck—to talk, in half-hushed tones, of their early days, of the absent, the 
vanished, the false, the dead. What is there like such a hearth! Could this 
| lake place over a self-acting blow-pipe ! Could a man make love by a steam- 
| boiler? Could brothers and sisters be thus melted into the recollection of 
| their bygone schooldays, beside a thing “ but a square foot in size, weighing 
| only twenty pounds!” Ye inventers of new inventions, what are ye about? 
| Pause, men of machinery! Reflect, porers over iron engines and other ap- 
| paratus! Spare us, reformers and improvers, some link to bind us with the 

glorious past. Shift our houses, straighten our streets, sweep our ships from 
| the ocean, our horses frou the land, convert the external air into steam, and 





i} every internal object into india-rubber, transplant Wali-sireet to Washington- 


| square, metamorphose Broadway into Old Ship, make us allies cf England, 
| make us enemies of France, but leave us our domestick hearths, our blessed 
firesides. It is these that men live for, fight for, die for. Who would = for 
} a machine, “ a square foot in size, and we ughing only twenty pounds ' 
Overshoes.—I\t is not eve ry day that we doff the hat tow welcome a fasivon, or 
| endorse the gauze and brocade caprices of the ladies ; but the sensible custom, 
| lately adopted, of wearing substantial india-rubber overshoes must not be 





i 
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| passed over without the distinction of editorial approbation. War and rebel- 

hon doubtless appear, to those of our editonal brethren who hold forth upon 
| therm, to be topicks of overpowenng interest, but our everseemg eye detects 
| no inconsiderable Comparative importance in those influences which, however 
| minute, have nevertheless a direct bearing upon the hea!th of our fair towns- 
| women. Consumption has been their bane, and the ravages of this silent foe 
| have been too long exclusively ascribed to the clumate. Every climate may 
| be guarded against by the appliances of civilization, and thousands of the 
| young, amiable and lovely have perished from so simple a Cause as careleas- 
} ness respecting their feet. Now, whet matters it to us whether Admiral 
| Mackaw’'s feet put into the harbour, batter down the city and kill our people 
| with balls or bombshells, or whether disease atteck them with as fatel suc- 
cess and send them to their graves without our suspecting the reason! Mr 
Latrobe, the accomplished English traveller and writer, declares his opinion 


|| that a great part of the iliness which unhappily afflicts portions of the southern 


it is so with us; and until re- 
cently, the New-York ladies have shared the inattention and its c onsequences 
jot the southern labourer, and by venturmg over wet pavements without ade- 

quate protection, have imbibed the seeds of sickness and death, and bequeathed 
| them to their children. The dear-bought display of pretty feet, has not enli- 
vened the wilderness ef mud and slush in which the streets have been merged 
during the present season. The sex have shown their good sense by frankly 
yielding to umpenous necessity, and those “ smallest of remembered things,” 
the beautiful feet, (in which travellers allow their supremacy over all other 
| nations) have veiled their symmetry in comfortable and most efficient shoes of 
— rubber. It is hoped that this exhibition of sober sense is not a mere 

meteorck exhalation, a passing glimmer, destined to partake in the evanes- 
cence of the other creations of the fickle goddess, but that it will last as long 
as our climate is formidable and our women lovely. Let us assure our fair 
readers, too, that this invaluable shoe is by no means without its charm. It 
presents, inthe first place, an oblique compliment to the lady's sense and inde- 
pendence of character ; it is a kind of pledge that she takes care cf her health 
and will consequently wear well ; and that she prefers real good to empty 
We commend these considerations to the fair ; and as for the youths, 
we hint to them seck your helomates 
and who, however pretty their 


| states might be obviated by proper clothing 


display 
in the susceptible period of first-love, 
in those who have more sense than vanity ; 
feet may be, have heads strong enough to manage them. The gentlemen are 
also well provided agamst the neglected state of our streets. A boot has been 
for some years getting more and more into fashion, construcved so as to clothe 
the foot with two coverings of leather, rendered additionally impervious by an 
| intervening stratum of oil-silk, both over the foot and beneath. The present 
| universality of these, takes off the distinction which must have attended the 
| first wearers. A man incased in them goes tramping along with the tread of 
a horse, warmth and dryness are secured and he bids defiance to the elements 
and the strect-inspector 








Life Ingurance.—This is one of those ingenious devices of civilization by 
wiuch the inevitable misfortunes which cannot be pallated, are yet divestod 
of some of their evil consequences. Every man of family who can afford 
| to pay the premium, whose property lies in remuneration elicited by his per- 
sonal services, should hasten to secure the decided advantages of such an 
arrangement. How many young husbands are there receiving one, two, or 
three thousand dollars for their personal attention, whose families live in ease 
and affluence till their death reduces them to want. What can be a more 
grateful reflection in the parting scene to a fond father abandoning earth for- 
ever than that the beloved ones left behind need not fear the cares and humi- 
liations of poverty added to the anguish of bereaved affection. The New- 
Orleans Courier contains the following remarks :>—*‘ It has long been to us a 
matter of surprise that so little attention is paid im this country to the insu- 
rance of lives. In England it is an every-day occurrence. Ut is done to secure 
a wife and family from want on the decease of the husband; it is done to 
secure creditors in case of the sudden demme of the debtor ; other parties 
than these individuals frequently get a life insured to secure themselves 
against loss; a life insurance policy is often a security in place of an endorser , 
in short, the resort to a life Nsurance 6 so Common and the uses so various, 
that it would be extending our remarks to too great a length if we should 
| mention them all. It is a matter of surprise that so few individuals resort to 
| this mode of leaving behind them something for their heirs, or the means of 
insunng attention should health withdraw her ray. If we are not misinformed 
the charters of some of cur insurance companies grant them the power of in- 











| suring lives, but the fact is never published, the reason we know not, surely 
| there can be no greater risk upon insurances of thus kind than upon any other 
j | object.” 
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MY PRETTY KATE. 





AN ADMIRED BALLAD—THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—THE MUSICK COMPOSID BY A. BETTS. 





The sha-ded path be-__ the trees, 
neath w 





Ritard. ad lib. 





- 





Ritard. ad lib. 





oe 


oy pretty Kate, I must be gone, 
thank you for the tear, 
That half = your will betrays 
You wish I'd tarry here: | 


we so oft have met; We wan-der'd the stars 
here stole 


well to pret-ty Kate, pret-ty Kate, pret - ty Kate, fare - well 


not be a roving life 
ever been my fate, 

tas I nightly ce the deck, 
I'll sigh for pretty Kate. 


rth, 


Adagio, ad lib. 
~~ 





to pret-tty Kate. 


My pret-ty 


I pro-mise thee, I ne-ver will for- 





You whis- 





ou will forget your grief, 
Before yon barren nny 





| ce | pretty Kate, too well I know 
{ 
i 


‘tis yet Llin-ger’d stillto Fare- 











Ah! could I hope, when lovers come, 
For me you still would wait, 

I'd brave the battle and the storm, 
And live for pretty Kate. 








GEMS FROM MILMAN. 
SPRING. 


Anp she had lured forth from the glittering earth, 
The snowdrop and pale cowslip, th’ elder-tree 


THE ELEPHANT 
In the Oriental wars where meet 
Sultan and Omrah, under his broad tower 
Moves stately the huge elephant, a shatt 
Haply casts down his friendly nder, wont 
To lead him to the tank, whose children shared 
With him their feast of fruits: awhile he droops 
Affectionate his loose and moaning trunk ; 
Then in his grief and vengeance bursts, and bears, 


ICE MOUNTAINS, 


In restless change, God's softer summer works 
Glitter and fade, are born and die; but these, 
Endiadem'd by undissolving snows, 

Hizh potentates of winter's drear domain, 
Accumulate their everlasting bulk, 

Eternal and imperishable, stand 

Amid creation’s swift inconstant round, 

In majesty of silence undisturb’d, 


And hawthorn their green buds shot out, yet fear’d 
T’ entrust the rade air with their dainty folds, In his feet’s trampling, route and disarray Save when from their long menacing brows they shake 
A fresh green sparkled where the snow had been, To either army, ranks give way, and troops The running avalanche > unvisited 
And here and there a bird on the bare spray Seatter, while, swaying on his hearing back, By motion, but of sailing clouds. 
| 


Warbled « timorous welcome, and the stream 
Of Eamont, as rejoicing to be free, 
Went laughing down its sunny silvering course. 
* * * , . * . . . 
Cowslip is there and primrose faint and pale, 
The daisv and the violet’s blue eyes, 
Peeping from out the shaking grass. 
THE HEART. 
That poetical treasure, a true heart. 
A FEMALE IN DISGUISE. 


"Twas man in garb, 
But the thin fringing of the humid eye, 
The delicate wanderings of the rosy veins, 
The round, full alabaster of the skin, 
The briefness of the modest sliding step, 
Something of womanly composure smooth, 
Even in the close and girt habilaments, 
Belied the stern appearance. 


THE DISGUISE DETECTED. 


In speechlessness, yet suppliant, 
With snowy arms outstretch'd, and quivering loose, 
The veiling mantle thrown in anguish back, 
Confest the woman : starting from their band, 
Like golden waters o’er a marble bed, 
Flow’d out her long locks o’er her half bare neck. 


THE EYE. 


The excursive eye, that in its earth-wide range, 
Drinks in the grandeur and the loveliness, 


That breathes along this high-wrought world of man. 


His tottering tower, he shakes the sandy plain. 
ACTIONS. 
The actions are the raiment of the man. 


THE PROPHET DANIEL AT THE FEAST OF PELSHAZZAR. 
He whose lips 
Burn with the fire from heaven! | saw him, father: 
Alone he stood, and in his proud compassion 
Look'd down upon this pomp that blazed beneath him, 
As one that sees a stately funeral. 


DEATH OF A SOLDIER IN BATTLE. 


To him to die was naught, 
He could not brook the shame of beimg slain. 


THE STARS. 


Oh! chaste and quiet stars, 

And pure, as all things from infecting earth 
Removed, and near the throne of God ; whose calm 
And beautiful obedience to the laws 

Of your great Maker is a mute reproach 

To the unruly courses of this world. 


THE MOON. 


I have sate and gazed 
Upon the silent moon, as she pursued 
Her journey to yon blue celestial height. 
Pilgrim of heaven! the white translucent clouds, 
Through which she wanders, fal] away, nor leave 
A taint upon her spotless orb: Shall I, 
O Lord! emerge in purity as stainless 
From the dark clouds that dim mine earthly course ? 


A LANDSCAPE 


Down in a quiet dale, where beechen groves 

With interchanging gold and glossy green 
O’ermantled the smooth slopes, that fell around 

Like a fair amphitheatre, beneath 

A brook went wand'ring through fresh meadow banks, 
With a cool summer dashing. 


ANOTHER LANDSCAPE. 


Below their way 
Went wandering on through flowery meads, or sank 
Beneath ereen arches dim of beechen shade. 
Around the golden hills in summer wealth 
Bask'd in the sunshine ; on a river bank 
Long gleaming down its woodland course, reposed 
Many a white hamlet: even fierce shrines of war 
Wore aspect mild of peace ; towers dark of yore 
And rugged in the Roman war array, 
With wanton ivy and gray moss o’ergrown, 
Their green crowns melted in the azure heavens. 
SHIP SINKING. 
As when the summer thunderbolt 
’Mid a rich fleet some storm-accustom’d bark 
Hath stricken, round her the glad waters dance, 
Her sails are full, her strong prow fronts the waves ; 
But works within the irrevocable doom, 
Wells up her secret hold th’ inundant surge, 
And the heavy waters weigh her slowly down. 
LOQUACITY. 
Heaven, what a babbling traitor is thy tongue. 
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A DULL POET. 


The cold verse-mechanist, the nice balancer 
Of curious words and fair compacted phrases. 
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